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VOLTAIRE AND BAILLET’S MANUAL OF PSEUDONYMS 


Few people are acquainted with Adrien Baillet’s Auteurs dé- 
guisez sous des noms étrangers, empruntez, supposez, feints a 
plaisir, chiffrez, renversez, retournez, ou changez d’une langue en 
une autre which was published at Paris, “chez Antoine Dezallier, 
rué S. Jacques, 4 la couronne d’or,” in 1690. And yet the book, a 
very sizable well-indexed tome of some 615 pages, is not without 
merit. To be sure it is not to be compared with Quérard or Bar- 
bier, since it is a treatise rather than a catalogue. The work, 
written ostensibly to amuse as well as to instruct, is divided in 
orderly fashion into four compartments. The first contains sev- 
eral chapters which deal with general reflexions on change of name 
and the customs usually observed in such a procedure. The second 
concerns the motives which authors have had to change their 
names and disguise themselves. The third outlines and treats of 
the ways in which they have brought about the modification. 
Finally, part four discusses the inconveniences caused by writers 
who have taken this step. 

Baillet’s treatise is a veritable handbook for one wishing to adopt 
a pseudonym. Not only are the methods devised to conceal one’s 
name discussed at length, but also the motives instigating the act 
are fully analyzed. These reasons are succinctly summarized in 
one brief passage: 


Mais pour nous tenir renfermés dans le ressort des lettres, il suffira de 
vous faire remarquer parmi les principaux motifs qui ont porté les auteurs 
& changer de nom, l’amour de l’antiquité prophane qui a excité plusieurs 
de nos modernes 4 prendre des noms qui étaient de l’usage de l’ancienne 
Gréce ou de l’ancienne Rome; la prudence qui a fait chercher aux auteurs 
les moyens d’arriver 4 leurs fins sans étre reconnus; la crainte des dis- 
graces et des peines de la part des adversaires qui ont le crédit et l’autorité 
en main; la honte que l’on a de produire ou de publier quelque chose qui 
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seroit indigne de son rang ou de sa profession; et la confusion qui pourroit 
revenir des écrits, du succés desquels on a quelque raison de se défier; le 
dessein de sonder les esprits sur quelque chose qui pourroit paroftre 
nouveau, et sujet A étre bien ou mal regu; la fantaisie de cacher la bas- 
sesse de sa naissance ou de son rang, et celle de rehausser quelquefois sa 
qualité; le désir d’éter ’idée que pourroit donner un nom qui ne seroit 
pas d’un son agréable ou d’une signification heureuse. 

Ii ne faut pas oublier d’y ajouter la modestie de ceux qui ne se soucient 
pas de paroitre ni de recueillir les fruits passagers de leurs travaux; la 
piété de ceux qui veulent laisser des marques extérieures de leur change- 
ment de vie; la fourbe et l’imposture pour séduire les simples et les 
ignorants qui ne peuvent juger du fonds que par la surface; la vanité qui 
donne quelquefois le change & la modestie au sujet du mépris qu’on peut 
faire de la gloire & laquelle les autres aspirent en écrivant; la médisance 
ou l’envie de médire avec impunité, et d’injurier & son aise; l’impiété et 
le libertinage d’esprit, dont le motif a beaucoup de rapport avec la crainte 
d’étre découvert et de s’attirer quelque tempéte; enfin le mouvement d’une 
pure gaieté de ceur excitée par quelque rencontre, ou par un simple caprice 
de l’imagination. 


Baillet lists twenty-one different procedures to be followed in 
effecting this particular disguise: one may change his name into 
that of some place of birth, dwelling, fief, seigneury, or “ bénéfice.” 
An author may take the name of another. Or he may fashion a 
patronymic after the manner of the Greeks from one of his ances- 


tors. He may adopt a name of a profession, or rank, or even that 
of a Society, Academy, or monastery. He may assume a “nom de 
guerre.” He may disguise himself with a sobriquet. Sometimes 
he finds his pseudonym in the subject-matter, in one of the char- 
acters or even in the title of his work. He may “ affecter l’anti- 
phrase ” or “ prendre des synonimes,” or adopt a cognomen whose 
meaning is close to that of the one suppressed. He may translate 
his name from one language to another, change his Christian 
name, increase or decrease the number of his surnames. He may 
devise an anagram of his original name, design a new one from 
the initials of the original, lengthen or shorten his own. 

The book of Baillet, thorough and interesting as it is, must never 
have been a seventeenth-century best seller. It was however re- 
printed in 1722 in volume VI of the Jugements des savants, con- 
siderably annotated by De la Monnoye. In the course of time, one 
copy of the 1690 edition was taken into the Bastille under circum- 
stances which have been discussed fully by Funck-Brentano.* 


1 See Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de la 
France, XLV, 33. 
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René-Auguste Constantin de Renneville having been imprisoned 
in the Bastille on May 16, 1702, for treason, received the following 
year from a friend a copy of the Auteurs déguisez. A note confirm- 
ing the gift and written in the hand of Renneville can even now 
be seen at the beginning of his copy: 


Ce livre m’a été donné & la Bastille par le trés révérend Pére Florent de 
Brandebourg, capucin, suivant le billet de sa main dont je suis porteur ce 
23 juin 1703. De Constantin. 


When on June 16, 1713, De Constantin was released, the Auteurs 
déguisez was left behind. Another note, dated December 26, 1753, 
written by the major of the Bastille, Chevalier, and still attached 
to the volume explains why it was not taken out: 


Tl n’est pas douteux que ce livre a été retenu au Sieur Constantin, lors 
de sa translation parce qu’il y a plusieurs traits injurieux contre Mm. de 
Saint-Mars et Bernaville, anciens gouverneurs de la Bastille et contre 
d’autres personnes aussi, moyennant quoy il a resté au chiteau annexé & 
la Bastille. Ce livre a couru toutes les chambres depuis cinquante ans, et 
a été lu de tous les prisonniers qui ont eu la permission d’avoir des livres. 


Among those who had access to Baillet’s book was Voltaire. 
Besides the statement of Chevalier that all who were permitted to 
have books? read this one, we also have the evidence of La Beau- 
melle who in his Commentaire sur la Henriade (1769) maintained 
that Voltaire had extracted from the manuscript verses which 
Constantin had written in the book the most beautiful canto of 
the Henriade.2 While we are not at all prepared to say that the 
latter remark of La Beaumelle is correct, we may accept his state- 
ment as corroborating that of Chevalier. There can be no doubt 
that (1) the book was in the Bastille at the time of Voltaire’s first 
imprisonment, (2) that Voltaire had permission to read it, and 
(3) that he actually read it or at least portions of it during his 
eleven-month sojourn there. 

Voltaire’s accidental acquaintance with Baillet’s work could have 
been a factor, hitherto unrecognized, in his change of name. It 
will be remembered that he adopted the new name immediately 
after leaving the Bastille. The causes and circumstances which led 


*That Voltaire was permitted to have books can be seen from a receipt 
dated “Ce jeudi 21 may 1717” and signed “ Arouet.” See Delort, Histoire 
de la détention des philosophes @ la Bastille, II, 22. 

>See Catalogue général, ibid. 
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him to do so have already been discussed in PMLA.* It is fairly 
apparent now that the immediate incentive for the change had its 
origin in Baillet’s manual. 

It is unreasonable to suppose, how-ver, that the idea could not 
have occurred to Voltaire before the perusal of the Auteurs 
déguisez. There is even much evidence which points to the theory 
that he had long been dissatisfied with the plebeian Arouet. But 
it is reasonable to assume that it was Baillet’s book which at the 
opportune moment of an enforced leisure crystallized in the poet’s 
mind the determination to consummate what he had for some 
time been desirous of doing. 

The Auteurs déguisez should not only be cited as crystallizing 
in Voltaire’s mind the desire to change his name. There are indi- 
cations that it contained suggestions of considerable moment to 
Voltaire upon how to effect the change. The first chapter, which 
deais with methods discussed by Baillet (Part III, Chapter 1), is 
entitled, rather significantly, it seems: 

lére Maniére. Changer son nom de famille en celui de quelque lieu. 
1. En celui du pays natal. 2. En celui du lieu de la demeure. 3. En celui 
d’un fief ou Seigneurie. 4. En celui du lieu du bénéfice qu’on posséde. 
Young Arouet’s attention must have been attracted to such key 
words in the title of the chapter as “pays natal,” “ demeure,” 
“ fief ou seigneurie,” “ bénéfice.” Such words would immediately 
bring to his mind definite associations with Saint-Loup and Air- 
vault. To be sure, he could call himself M. de St. Loup without 
violating the rules of the game as Baillet was expounding them. 
He had not the right, however, to call himself M. d’Airvault, for 
he had neither “ fief, seigneurie, or bénéfice” at that place. It 
would seem that at that juncture, Arouet remembered a second sug- 
gestion made by Baillet in an earlier portion of the book. In 
Part II, Baillet treats of (Chapter v1) “La Fantaisie de cacher 
la bassesse de sa naissance ou de sa condition: et celle de rehausser 
quelquefois sa qualité.” The author cites the cases of two Italians 
(Pomponius Laetus and Sabellicus) who changed their names for 
this reason. Then, page 143-144, he relates the following incident: 

On peut dire que la méme fatalité est venué chercher en France ceux 


qui ont voulu suivre ces Italiens dans de semblables fantaisies. Je n’en 
veux point d’autre exemple que celui du fameux Guillaume Postel. Vous 


*xxiv (1929), 546 ff. 
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scavez, Monsieur, qu’il était né de la lie du petit peuple en basse Nor- 
mandie, et que rien n’était plus obscur que sa naissance, ni rien presque 
plus inconnu que ses parens. L’indigence et les miséres qui l’environérent 
dans son enfance et dans sa jeunesse, ne lui donnérent pas la pensée de 
s’élever au-dessus de sa condition. Mais la fortune ayant enfin favorisé 
l’industrie et les travaux de ses études, il se laissa enfler le ceur par ces 
succés, et se voyant assez riche des pensions du Roi Francois I et des 
appointements de sa charge de lecteur du Roy, il songea aux moyens de 
s’annoblir. Il voulut d’abord se prévaloir du nom de Postel, & cause de sa 
ressemblance avec celui des Pétels ou Postels Gentilshommes d’ancienne 
race en Normandie. Voyant peut-étre que la chose ne réussissait pas & 
son gré, soit qu’il n’eust pas le consentement de Messieurs Pétels, soit que 
ses compatriotes ou ses amis se mocquassent de lui, il se fit appeller 
Dolerie du nom d’une seigneurie qui appartenait effectivement aux Pétels, 
et qui était d’ailleurs le lieu de sa naissance, dépendant de la Paroisse de 
Barenton au Diocése d’Avranches. I] aurait mieux fait d’employer ses 
talens pour acquérir de la sagesse plutét que de la noblesse. Mais sa vanité 
devait étre punie de la peine des insensez, et ce fut par une espéce d’indul- 
gence que la justice qui l’avait encore convaincu d’autre chose, se contenta 
de le faire renfermer. 


Guillaume Postel must have suggested to young Arouet the 
method of adopting his new name. Postel went back to Barenton; 
Arouet went back to St. Loup. Postel adopted the fief Dolerie 
as his fief; Arouet adopted the Seigneury of Airvault. Thus as 


Postel had become M. de la Dolerie, Arouet would become M. 
d’Airvault. Unfortunately, Postel had had two choices, whereas 
Arouet had only one. Postel could become M. de Postel which 
was a real seigneury or he could become M. de la Dolerie which 
was a fief. However, as we have seen, he rejected the title M. de 
Postel, either since the real possessors of the name objected or be- 
cause his contemporaries ridiculed his pretentiousness. Arouet 
could not have failed to foresee the same difficulties for the new 
M. d’Airvault. 

At this point the youthful prisoner must have regarded the title 
of Baillet’s book with some disgust. But precisely the solution to 
his problem was there: Auteurs déguisez sous des noms étrangers, 
empruntez, supposez, feints 4 plaisir, chiffrez, renversez, retournez, 
ou changez d’une langue en une autre. Two possible operations 
were suggested in this title: either that of reversing the Airvault 
or that of turning it into a foreign tongue such as Latin. Arouet 
chose the first.® 


®*There seems to be no justification for assuming that the “It” of 
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The suggestions contained in the Postel story, in the title of 
Chapter 1, part 111, and in the title of Baillet’s manual were 
sufficient to supply young Arouet with his new name. There was 
no further necessity to continue the reading of the treatise. In 
case, however, he did continue, he must have been startled to see 
the following in this same first chapter of part 111: 


Ils connaitront Platine, Gerson, L. Aretin, Volaterran, Rhodigin, Politien: 
mais ils ne connaitront peut-étre pas Saccus, Charlier, Brunus, Maffaeus, 
Richier, Bassus, parce que Saccus a pris le nom de son village, qui est 
Platine, comme Charlier celui de Gerson, et les autres de la méme maniére. 


In this sentence, after he had worked out his pseudonym, he could 
not fail to see a name very similar to the one he had just adopted. 
However, before the Voltaire had taken shape in his mind, the 
sentence did not have the slightest significance for him. Although 
Volterran or Volterranus® were appropriate pseudonyms for 
Raphaél Maffei whose “pays natal” was Volterra, neither was 
fitting for Arouet who had no connection whatever with Volterra. 
Moreover, if Arouet, starting with no pattern of a pseudonym and 
reading the book, came upon this list, there was absolutely no 
reason why he should chose the Volaterran with its troublesome 


“a” from six names given. Any of the other five would have been 
as good a model upon which to fashion a new cognomen as the 
“volaterran.” Thus it would seem that the sentence could not 
attract the attention of Arouet until after he had become M. de 
Voltaire. Then, however, he must have read it with great satis- 
faction, for it proved to him that he could now adopt the new 
name and feel secure from detection. For if, at some later date, 


Airvault are sounded. However, on reversing the syllables “ vault-air,” 
the “t” would become pronounced in the same way that “il vit” pro- 
nounces the “t” in “vit-il?” “Vau[l]tair,” however, as a pseudonym 
is as unsatisfactory as “ Arouet” because of the puns upon the “veau” 
(cf. pleurer comme un veau) and “taire.” Hence the change of “au” 
into “o.” This change would necessitate pronouncing the “1” by analogy 
with such words as “ volte,” “volter,” “ volte-face,” “ voltige,” “ voltiger.” 

*There seems to be a confusion of two forms in Baillet’s mind, both 
belonging to the same person. Raphaél Maffei (1452-1522), born at 
Volterra, Tuscany, and author of the Commentarii rerum urbanarum libri 
XXXVIII as well as the Vitae summorum pontificum Siate IV, Innocentii 
VIII, Alexandri VI et Pie III (Venise, 1518, in-8.), was surnamed 
Volaterranus or Volterran. Baillet seems to have confused the Latin and 
the Italian forms when he wrote Volaterran. 
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someone should say (and, indeed, Chevrier did make the state- 
ment) that the pseudonym came from Volterra in Tuscany, he 
would but add an additional complication to the solution of the 
origin of the name Voltaire. 

Thus Frangois Marie Arouet, entering the Bastille on May 17, 
1717, with a desire for some name more noble than his own, found 
a work which changed that desire into a determination. The book, 
however, did more than strengthen his determination. It furnished 
him with material and examples which suggested the pattern of 
his new name. On leaving the Bastille, Francois Marie Arouet 
became, thanks to the gift of a book made to a previous prisoner, 
M. Arouet de Voltaire. Nor did he forget the lessons he had 
learned in the Auteurs déguisez. If one examines the pseudonyms 
which he employed later in his works, one will find that he very 
nearly exhausted in the course of his life all the twenty-one methods 
of changing one’s name which Baillet expounded. 


Ira WADE 
Princeton University 


SOME NEGLECTED LETTERS OF VOLTAIRE 


Professor Lucien Foulet, in that masterpiece of scholarship 
called la Correspondance de Voltaire, mentions the important Saint 
Fargeau collection of Voltaire’s letters. It is in that collection that 
the writer found the few letters that follow. They are addressed 
to Mme de St. Julien, member of an illustrious family, La Tour 
du Pin de Charce. She was a sister of the marquis de Gouvernet, 
“commandant en Bourgogne” and a relative of the duc de Riche- 
lieu. She had consequently important connections at court, in- 
cluding Choiseul, Saint-Florentin and Turgot, and it was through 
her that Voltaire procured many favors for himself and his colony. 
Mme de St. Julien seems to have been a woman of independent 
mind and great personal charm. She was a devotee of the hunt 
and won a medal from the patriarch for her skill in shooting. She 
apparently had a penchant for wearing male attire about which 
Voltaire jollies her on occasion. He nicknames her his “ papillon- 
philosophe ” and in an epistle to her he calls her “ femme aimable, 


1She died May 9, 1820. 
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honnéte homme, esprit libre et hardi.”? However the highest 
compliment he can pay her is to say that she resembles Mme du 
Chatelet in “ l’éloquence, l’enfantillage, et la bonté avec un peu de 
sa physionomie.” * She evidently enjoyed her visits to Ferney for 
she came to spend a part of the summer there in 1766, in 1772, 
and in 1775. Moland published numerous letters from Voltaire to 
her, of which the earliest seem to date from September, 1766. 
These published here appear to have been written in 1778 shortly 


before the poet’s death. 
I 


Un pauvre malade de quatre vingt quatre ans, n’a de consolation que 
dans vos bontés; des discours ridicules et des démarches de meme aux- 
quelles il est impossible que j’aye la moindre part ne doivent pas me priver 
de ces bontés qui fesaient toutte la douceur de ma vie. Vous sentez bien 
que je n’ay jamais pu adopter d’autre projet que celui de vous étre attaché 
& jamais. 

II 

le vieux malade ne peut étre que sur les six heures aux ordres de Madame 

de St. Julien. Son ceur y est pour le reste de sa vie. 


III 


que le jour du sdint vendredi il ait chanté Eli, Eli cela ne fait rien & 
Vhistoire, etc. 

Le vieux malade n’en peut plus il n’entend parler ni d’architecte ni de 
notaire.* 


Il grille d’achever ses jours dans la cour de Madame de St. Julien. 


FRANK J. CROWLEY 
University of California at Los Angeles 


COLERIDGE MARGINALIA IN JACOBI’S WERKE 


Among the philosophical and theological books bequeathed to 
the University of Vermont by William Greenough Thayer Shedd, 
a graduate of the College in the Class of 1839 and Professor of 
English Literature from 1845 to 1852, are seven squat volumes 
of Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi’s Werke published under various dates 


2 @uvres, X, 585. 

427. 

*Mme de St. Julien was acting as an intermediary between M. de 
Villarceaux and Voltaire regarding the purchase of a residence in Paris. 
The architect was probably Chalgrin. Cf. L, 387. 
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begining with 1812 and concluding with 1825. They are of im- 
portance to Coleridgeans because, for one thing, Shedd used them 
in preparing his Introductory Essay to The Complete Works of 
Coleridge, still the standard edition,» in which appeared the 
earliest discussion of “the resemblance between Coleridge and 
Jacobi”; and, for another, because this copy contains Shedd’s 
transcripts of Coleridge’s marginalia which he found in two of the 
three volumes of Jacobi, from Dr. Green’s library, when they were 
offered for sale at New York in 1884.° It is significant that of all 
the notes contained in the “ thirty-nine items ” available to Shedd 
at that time, and now for the most part lost, he transcribed, so far 
as can be discovered, only those in the Jacobi; although he pur- 
chased, and eventually presented to the University of Vermont, the 
copy of Descartes’ Opera Philosophica, 1685, which contains a few 
of Coleridge’s marginalia.* 

Shedd’s transcripts are given just as they stand, including 
crotchets and the material within them, without meddling of any 
sort. Inside the front cover of volume 11 (1815) Shedd wrote: 


On p. 217, is a note of S. T. Coleridge which I transcribed from his 
copy of Jacobi, imported by Scribner & Welford April 1884. WGT.S— 


The note is on a slip pasted to page 217: 


Kant was analyzing not human nature, but the speculative Intellect. 
And what in all grace(?) can speculation be but Form? What can a 
thought be but a Thought? Of all men, Jacobi with his Faith of and in 
Reason ought to have been the last to have made these objections. 


Reference is to a passage on page 217 of David Hume iiber den 
Glauben, oder Idealismus und Realismus, “ Kant” written in the 
margin and leeres Blendwerk underlined : 


Ich bin alles, und ausser mir ist im eigentlichen Verstande Nichts. Und 
Ich, mein Alles, bin denn am Ende doch auch nur ein leeres Blendwerk 


1 New York, 1853. 

2Cf. Elisabeth Winkelmann, Coleridge und die Kantische Philosophie, 
Leipzig, 1933, p. 129. That Shedd used this copy is clear from notes and 
markings opposite passages cited or adapted in the Essay. 

* For details see J. L. Haney, A Bibliography of S. T. C., Philadelphia, 
1903, p. 117, No. 158. Shedd’s copy (complete, 6 volumes bound as 7) is 
of the same edition as Coleridge’s (incomplete, Vol. 1, 1812, m1, 1816). 

*“ Coleridge Marginalia in a Volume of Descartes,” by the present 
writer, PMLA., xtrx (March, 1934), 184-195. 
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von Etwas; die Form einer Form; gerade so ein Gespenst, wie die andern 
Erscheinungen die ich Dinge nenne, wie die ganze Natur, ihre Ordnung 
und ihre Gesetze. 


One remarks especially in Coleridge’s comment the expression 
of dismay, as perhaps arising from sudden discovery of fact incon- 
sistent with a previously accepted belief about Jacobi’s views. 
With this before us it is important to point out that in the Bio- 
graphia Literaria, written in 1815, there is only one reference to 
Jacobi, the relation of an anecdote from Jacobi’s Ueber die Lehre 
des Spinoza, in Briefen an Herrn Moses Mendelssohn (1785),° 
which is only a kind of philosophical joke. From this alone, in 
anticipation of what follows, it is apparent that with the perusal 
of Volumes 11 and 111 of the Werke, from which, with the one ex- 
ception just cited, all of his borrowings from Jacobi were taken and 
these used solely in the Friend (1818),° Coleridge first came to 
grips with Jacobi on the fundamental doctrine of “ Reason.” As 
the notes show, he passes quickly from simple dismay to complete 
dismissal in the end. 

The first sentence of the note is similar to one found in the 
Biographia Literaria." Coleridge giving an account of his debt to 
Kant says: 


The few passages that remained obscure to me . . . I soon found were 
hints and insinuations referring to ideas, which Kant either did not 
think it prudent to avow, or which he considered as consistently left 
behind in a pure analysis, not of human nature in toto, but of the 
speculative intellect alone. 


The rest of this passage will be quoted in relation to the third 
note below. The notes are certainly later than the Biographia. 

As in the case of Volume 11, Shedd wrote inside the front cover 
of Volume III: 


On pp. 42, 195, 387 are some notes of S. T. Coleridge which I transcribed 
from his copy of Jacobi, imported by Scribner and Welford April 1884. 
The copy was from the library of Dr. Joseph Green. 


® Coleridge’s Works, m1, 483; and Jacobi’s Werke, Iv, 1-2, p. 79. J. H. 
Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher, p. 271, mentions other marginalia in 
Jacobi’s Comments on Maas’s Versuch iiber die Lehre d. Spinoza in Briefen 
an den Herrn Moses Mendelssohn. 

® Winkelmann, op. cit., 131, 133. 

* New York, 1847, 1, 265; Works, m1, 258. 
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MARGINALIA IN JACOBI’S WERKE 


A slip pasted to page 42 gives the second note as follows: 


And what is Jacobi’s mystery? Is it not the organ of spiritual Truth? 
And what is this but the real Ich that shines through the empirical Ich— 
the correspondance of which with the former is categorically demanded. 
Kant’s sublime mystery is one and the same with Jacobi’s unintelligible 
revealed mystery, the very revelation of which is most mysterious. Jacobi 
too often betrays a captious envious bissigen Geist. 


The matter referred to on page 42, gehetmnissvolles underlined, 
is from Jacobi an Fichte: 
Nie habe ich begriffen, wie man in Kants kategorischen Imperativ, der 
aus dem Triebe der mit sich selbst Uebereinstimmung so leicht zu deduciren 
ist, (ich verweise auf die oben angefiihrten Aphorismen) etwas geheimniss- 
volles und unbegreifliches finden, und es unternehmen konnte, nachher, mit 
diesem Unbegreiflichen, die Liickenbiisser der theoretischen Vernunft zu 
Bedingungen der Realitait der Gesetze der praktischen zu machen. In keiner 
Philosophie habe ich fiir mich ein grésseres Aergerniss als dieses angetroffen. 


In his Denkmal der Schrift von den géttlichen Dingen von des 
Herrn Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (1812), page 54f., Schelling, in 
berating Jacobi for replacing his own ambiguous “ Gefihl” with 
Kant’s “ Vernunft ” when once he became aware of its meaning ® 
and thus degrading “ Reason ” without in the least improving his 
own matter, quoted in a footnote this same section on which Cole- 
ridge penned his annotation, although in a version, from an earlier 
edition, showing some slight differences. Both Coleridge and 
Schelling voice protests, but they are not prompted by the same 
motive and their remarks differ widely in tone and tenor, Cole- 
ridge’s sympathy with Jacobi and his attempt to find a basis of ' 
agreement with Kant being particularly noticeable. There is sig- 
nificance here of which account will be taken later. 

Page 195 bears another attached sheet on which is written this 
vigorous outburst, the third note: 


To kick at a dying or dead Lion is but an asine [sic] Trick! It is most 
remarkable that neither Jacobi should have seen nor Schelling reminded 
him, that in a critical analysis of the speculative Intellect, Kant could do 
no other than ground the Belief of Reason as he did. But in his critique 
of the Practical Reason does he, there represent this Faith as deriving its 
Rights ® from ‘a lazy Postulate’? O shame to Jacobi! O shame and 


®° Cf. J. H. Muirhead, “ Metaphysician or Mystic?” in Coleridge Studies 


by Several Hands, London, 1934, p. 186. 
°“ Rights ” is substituted for “force,” which is crossed out. 
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double shame to Schelling, his Antagonist! For he knew and had himself 
pointed it out. S. T. C. 


The passage referred to is from Ueber das Unternehmen des 
Kriticismus, die Vernunft zu Verstande zu bringen. It seems 
necessary to quote the whole paragraph to preserve intelligible 
continuity. 


Wahrheit, Schénheit und Tugend! Mit ihnen treten wir ins Reich des 
Gittlichen, des Unvergiinglichen; ohne sie, ins Reich des Niedrigen, Ver- 
schwindenden, Gemeinen. So gewiss es etwas Wahres, Schénes und Gutes 
giebt; so gewiss giebt es einen Gott. Zu ihm fiihrt alles, was iiber die 
Natur erhebt; der Geist des Gefiihls; der Geist des Gedankens; unser in- 
wendigstes Bewusstseyn. Sein Daseyn beruht uns nicht auf einem Wunsch; 
es ist das Sicherste und Gewisseste, aus dem unser eignes Daseyn her- 
vorgieng: Unsterblichkeit beruht nicht auf einem miissigen Postulat; wir 
fiihlen sie in unserm freyen Handeln und Wirken. Wir brauchen sie nicht 
zu erringen durch das Gute, weil sie uns mit demselben eigenthiimlich 
angehért; wir kénnen sie nur verlieren durch das Bése, und sie mit Kunst 
und List aus unsrer Erinnerung vertilgen. Freyes, unsterbliches Wesen, 
Mensch, Bruder, voll hoher Andacht, Hingebung, Liebe; wie kann der 
Buchstabe deiner philosophirenden Vernunft dich stiirker lehren, was du 
im Allerheiligsten deiner Seele lebendiger glaubst, hoffest und weisst: 
Walten des Unendlichen tiber dir, Tugend aus Freyheit, und ewiges Leben! 
(p. 194) 


This third note, like the second, can be traced back to the pas- 
sage on pages 54-56 of Schelling’s Denkmal, a part of which was 
paraphrased above. The last part should be quoted, in support 
of this contention : 


Auch konnte die kantische Kritik ihres milderen Resultats ohnerachtet 
immer noch zur Bestitigung des Hauptsatzes gebraucht werden. Denn das 
Einzige, was Herrn Jacobi in diesem Betracht genirte, die praktischen 
Postulate, auf welche sie noch ihre Hoffnung in Ansehung iibersinnlicher 
Ideen setzte, war fiir seine umstiirzende Kraft eine Kleinigkeit. [Here the 
note, the passage from Jacobi an Fichte quoted above.] Auch sie konnte 
also benutzt werden, dem Zeitalter an’s Herz zu legen, wie eben jeder neue 
wissenschaftliche Anlauf immer wieder auf Atheismus hinausfiihre. 


This appears, in its various statements and implications, to ex- 
plain why Coleridge was led to write as he did; and “seine 
umstiirzende Kraft” gives point to the first sentence of the note 
which is otherwise pointless. His own full understanding of the 
matter under discussion, as given in the paragraph in the Bio- 
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graphia Literaria already quoted in part as a parallel with the first 
marginal note, made it impossible for him not to protest. 

After speaking of Kant’s analysis, “ not of human nature in toto, 
but of the speculative intellect alone ”; Coleridge continues: 


Here, therefore, he was constrained to commence at the point of reflec- 
tion, or natural consciousness; while in his moral system he was per- 
mitted to assume a higher ground (the autonomy of the will) as a 
postulate deducible from the unconditional command, or (in the technical 
language of his school) the categorical imperative, of the conscience. . . . 
In spite of his own declarations, I could never believe, that it was possible 
for him to have meant no more by his Noumenon, or Thing in itself, than 
his mere words express; or that in his own conception he confined the 
whole plastic power to the forms of the intellect, leaving for the external 
cause, for the materiale of our sensations, a matter without form, which 
is doubtless inconceivable. I entertained doubts likewise, whether, in his 
own mind, he even laid all the stress, which he appears to do, on the 
moral postulates. 


With this in mind, the result of study and thought, and written 
only a short time before, Coleridge was righteously moved to indig- 
nation by what he found in Jacobi. And he was even more strongly 
moved to disgust by Schelling’s cowardly silence, refusing to further 
the cause of truth, and by the inhumanity of his cruel remark. 
The fourth note, on page 387, written like the others on an 
inserted slip, is, unfortunately, incomplete. It is, however, the 
most interesting one, in some respects, and the most important. 


Here Schelling has right on his side. This is a most intolerant, inhuman, 
glory[?] Dominum Passage.—What? the Herculean[?] Intellect of Kant 
could deceive itself [illegible] and not the wornra: of Philosophy [illegible]. 


“Here Schelling has right on his side,” gives the clue which 
leads directly to the Denkmal. “ Here” refers to Section 8, of the 
Vorliufige Erklirung (page 16), where Schelling gives various 
excerpted statements from Jacobi’s Von den Goéttlichen Dingen, 
beginning with part of a sentence at the top of page 386: 


Der Naturalist, welcher dogmatisch behauptet: alles sey Natur, und 
ausser und iiber der Natur sey nichts— 


Such a one, says Jacobi, should not use language borrowed from 
theism, for the practice leads to deception ; at this point quoting, in 
a footnote, a paragraph from Kant’s Denkmal in which much the 
same view is taken, e. g.: 
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Ein poetisch mystischer Atheismus, der sich Religion nennt, ist des 
Philosophen unwiirdig, und ein schidlicher Verfiihrer, indem er dem 
Menschen das Bediirfniss der reinen Wahrheit selbst abliigt, um ihn durch 
Anschauungen zu beseligen, aus denen der erfinderische Witz machen kann, 
was er will. 


Finally, to return to Schelling’s Denkmal, Schelling concludes 
with a quotation from what is apparently the “ glory Dominum 
passage,” which grieves him especially because of its seemingly 
personal application : 

Der Naturalist muss nie reden wollen auch von Gott und géttlichen 
Dingen, nicht von Freiheit, von sittlich Gutem und Bésem, von eigent- 
licher Moralitit; denn nach seiner innersten Ueberzeugung sind diese 
Dinge nicht, und von ihnen redend sagt er, was er in Wahrheit nicht meint. 
Wer aber solches thut, der redet Liige. (Jacobi, 111, 387.) 

Thus three of our marginalia show that Coleridge read the 
Denkmal with his copy of Jacobi close at hand and consulted it 
occasionally to peruse the quoted passages with their context. What 
he wrote in his copy of the Denkmal (Works, 111, 709), unimpressed 
as he was by “all the superior airs” of Schelling, reaffirms his 
allegiance to Kant as does the present notation; together they re- 
move all doubt as to the comparative merits, in Coleridge’s sight, 
of Kant and Schelling. The quotation from Kant was not over- 
looked, and it may have played some part in the final rejection of 
both Schelling and Jacobi. At least, it prompted “ wormra.” 

The words, “ Here Schelling has right on his side,” carry the 
tone of a grudging admission against Coleridge’s dearer wishes, 
which harmonizes with the burden of the second note, wherein he 
seems anxiously to seek a means of rationalizing Jacobi’s remarks 
even in the face of the latter’s “captious” spirit. Although it 
may be true, as Shedd says,’° and recently reaffirmed by Winkel- 
mann," that “Coleridge had much in common with Jacobi ”— 
but, if these notes mean anything, this was “coincidence” of 
feeling more than thought, and innocent of borrowing;?? and 
although the notes seem to show that Coleridge felt that Jacobi is 
to be preferred to Schelling—perhaps because of the inborn, natural 
leaning of his heart towards the side of mysticism; %* still he does 


1° Introductory Essay, Coleridge’s Works, 1, 26. 

11 Op. cit., 129 f. 

12 Cf. Shedd, op. cit., 27. 

1° Cf. Winkelmann, op. cit., 21: “Seine innere Tendenz zu mystisch 
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not hesitate the more, apparently on purely rational grounds, heart 
not ruling head the least,’* to consign both “ owmrai (poets) of 
Philosophy ” to the same limbo; the one for theological “ positions 

. in their literal sense scandalous”; +**° and the other for his 
suprarational theism. Kant, he of the “ Herculean Intellect,” is 
the one sure guide towards the solution of the troublesome theo- 
logical and philosophical problems to which Coleridge devoted the | 
thought and labor of so many years. There is no mistaking that. | 
Does not this mean, then, that Coleridge by the time these notes 
were written had forsaken all false gods, had definitely turned away 
from the new “ wild grafts” on Kant and also the “ golden mists ” 
of the reactionary Jacobi to the “founder of the Critical Phil- 
osophy,” in the perusal of whose works, as Coleridge penned in the 
Denkmal itself, he breathed “ the free air of Good Sense and Logi- 
cal Understanding, with the light of Reason shining in it and 
through it? ” 

Brief and few as they are, these notes reflect thoughts and 
speculations of one of the world’s great minds at a time of fruitful- 
ness, the Biographia just finished and the Friend being given its 
final form; a time of trouble, of labor, and of quest, of groping 


— 


religiéser Philosophie.” And Raysor, T. M., Ooleridge’s Shakespearean 
Criticism, I, p. xxxiii, n.: “His characteristic weakness for semi-mystical 
intuitionalism.” 

44 Cf. Winkelmann, op. cit, 23f., and an interesting comment by an 
anonymous writer (“D”) in The London and Westminster Review, April, 
1836, p. 37: “Finding no steadfast footing in philosophy, he [Coleridge] 
betook him to the sacred oracles. But he carried with him his old intellec- 
tual habits, and sought an independent ground in human reason for 
truths which his wiser countrymen receive with silent acquiescence, as 
beyond the present scope of our facilities. Metaphysics were revisited to 
find a demonstration for the Trinity, and Kant was made subservient to 
St. Athanasius.”—Similarly, W. Hale White, “Coleridge on Spinoza,” 
Athenaeum, May 22, 1897, p. 680. The reference to Jacobi in one of the 
marginalia in H. C. Robinson’s copy of Spinoza antedates, probably, the 
present notes. White says “Between 1810 and 1820.” But Coleridge 
borrowed a Spinoza from Robinson Nov. 3, 1812 (Raysor, op. cit., 11, 249). 

** Works, m1, 709. Cf. ibid., p. 268, Sara Coleridge’s note to Chap. Ix. 
“Tt is certain that soon after the composition [N.B. not publication] of 
the B. L., he became dissatisfied with the system [of Schelling]. ... He 
objected to it as essentially pantheistic. .. .” 

8. T. C.’s note plainly shows his disillusionment with the “poet of 
Philosophy ” who had long held him in thralldom. 
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for the most elusive and most precious of all the things that men 
have sought. As we read these marginalia, written only for him- 
self, it is like sharing, momentarily, Coleridge’s struggles to find 
his way. They show a man, however vacillating and weak of will, 
yet of sound intellectual integrity. And it is, therefore, by no mere 
contingency that these notes confirm, and are confirmed by, Pro- 
fessor Muirhead’s sympathetic and searching essay in the Cole- 
ridge Centenary Volume showing that the whole trend of S. T. C.’s 
metaphysical thought is in conflict with the way of mysticism 
represented by Jacobi. Our notes mark one more incident in the 
lifelong war waged in his own being, seeking to restrain and direct 
susceptibility of feeling—religious, artistic, what not—by some 
principle grounded in human reason,—“ to make the reason spread 
light over our feelings, to make our feelings diffuse vital warmth 
through our reason.” How different in purport from Jacobi’s 
“ Geist des Gefiihls,” which flatly rejects the guidance of reason,— 
“wie kann der Buchstabe deiner philosophirenden Vernunft dich 
stiirker lehren, was du im Allerheiligsten deiner Seele lebendiger 
glaubst, hoffest und weisst! ” 
JULIAN IRA LINDSAY 

University of Vermont 


16 The problem of dating Coleridge’s marginalia, so important and usually 
so difficult to solve (cf. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher, p. 271 f.), 
arises in connection with these notes. (Cf. Winkelmann, op. cit., 131.) 
It is pertinent to point out that Coleridge had Schelling’s Denkmal put 
to his account on August 31, 1816. (Griggs, Unpublished Letters of S. T. 
C., 1, 175.) In the Biographia Literaria, written just the year before 
(Cf. Campbell, Life, pp. 212, 213 and note; and B. L. (1847), 1, 275: 
“the present 1815”) “Coleridge speaks of Schelling’s philosophy as if 
it had his entire approbation.” (Sara Coleridge, Note to Chap. ix, B. L., 1, 
276.) It would be only reasonable to expect Coleridge, because of his 
enthusiasm at that time, to turn to the Denkmal as soon as it was at hand. 
. Then, the third volume of Jacobi’s Werke was published in 1816, and we 
have seen that the two were read, in part at least, together. And in view 
of Coleridge’s plain implication that before the end of 1817 (Letter to 
Dr. Green, Dec. 13, 1817, Letters, 1895, 11, 683) he was well acquainted 
with the work of Jacobi, “a rhapsodist ... all in small capitals,” there 
is reason to surmise, at least, that these notes were written sometime 
between August 31, 1816 and December 13, 1817. There is, however, im- 
pressive testimony for the establishment of a terminus ad quem in that all 
of Coleridge’s references to and adaptations from Jacobi, except the one in 
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LESSING AND BURNABY 


The citations in Lessing’s Die aufgebrachte Tugend, a frag- 
mentary scenario, indicate that the sketch is based upon a play, 
although the specific work is not named. The source is an English 
piece called The Modish Husband (1702). This comedy and three 
others, all four of which were published anonymously, were by the 
same author (according to statements on the title pages of three 
of them) and were formerly ascribed to a Charles Burnaby, of 
whom nothing else is known; but F. E. Budd, in the Preface and 
the Introduction to his edition of The Dramatic Works of William 
Burnaby (London, 1931), presents a strong argument to the effect 


B. L. already noted, appear in the Friend (Second edition, 1818), which 
was in preparation beginning in September, 1816, when Coleridge sought 
a copy of the first edition, not then in his possession, meaning to republish, 
with changes. (Griggs, 0, 178.) On February 6, 1817, he wrote (Griggs, 
11, 192) that the first volume of the Friend “is nearly printed.” He was 
too hopeful, for the first volume bears a note, pp. 264-265, initialed with 
the date “8 April, 1817,” on the passage in which allusion is made to 
Jacobi, “a continental Philosopher.” In the very next paragraph, p. 266. 
Coleridge writes, “I should have no objection to define Reason with 
Jacobi,” etc. As he wrote on Jan. 5, 1818 (Griggs, m, 219), “I shall fag 
from tomorrow at the third volume of the Friend,” the second volume 
must have already been finished. And in the second volume, as a motto 
(1818 ed. Essay rx, p. 216), is a long quotation from Jacobi an Fichte 
(Werke, m1, 37), only five pages before the paragraph on which was 
written our second annotation. And there are no other references to 
Jacobi elsewhere in Coleridge’s published works. 

The dates agree perfectly: Coleridge acquired the Denkmal Aug. 31, 
1816; Jacobi, 1 is dated 1815; m1, 1816; he began to rewrite the Friend 
in the autumn of 1816, printing the first volume soon after “8 April, 
1817,” and finished the second volume before Jan. 5, 1818. We know that 
he read the Denkmal and his Jacobi together. The matter was fresh in 
mind and, of course, while the Friend was being recast (“in substance 
almost half is fresh matter,” Griggs, m1, 192) he incorporated whatever 
was pertinent to his argument. All in all there can be little doubt that 
these marginalia were written between Aug. 31, 1816 and Dec. 13, 1817; 
or more specifically, on the basis of the dated footnote in the Friend (1, 
264-5), before “8 April, 1817.” And Coleridge never mentions Jacobi 
again; he did not complete his set of Jacobi’s Werke; search in that direc- 
tion was futile, for he had rejected Jacobi completely. Instead of holding, 
as does Frl. Winkelmann (op. cit., 145), that Coleridge’s relation (Ver- 
hiltnis) to Jacobi was of longer duration and deeper than that to Schelling, 
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that they were written by William Burnaby. The Modish Husband 
was not successful in its own day and was not reprinted till the 
above-mentioned edition of Budd in 1931. 

The connection between Die aufgebrachte Tugend and The 
Modish Husband is too obvious to require much discussion. The 
Graf and the Grifin of the German scenario correspond to Lord 
Promise and Lady Promise of the source, the Baron and the 
Baronesse to Sir Lively Cringe and Lady Cringe, Amalia to 
Camilla, and Lionel to the character of the same name. The two 
plots, so far as Lessing’s is sketched (four acts), are essentially 
the same: 


~ 


Die aufgebrachte Tugend The Modish Husband 


The Graf, in order that he may Lord Promise, in order that he 
not be disturbed in an amour with may not be disturbed in an amour 
the Baronesse, has induced Lionel, with Lady Cringe, has induced 
the lover of Amalia, to play the Lionel, the lover of Camilla, to play 
gallant to the Grifin. the gallant to Lady Promise. 


I should prefer to believe that there was no important relation at all, and 
that even what knowledge he had of Jacobi was chiefly incidental to his 
one-time interest in Schelling and most casual. 

On the seeming contradiction, “I should have no objection to define 
Reason with Jacobi . . . as an organ bearing the same relation to spiritual 
objects . . . as the eye bears to material and contingent phenomena,” quoted 
above, v. Shedd, Coleridge’s Works, m1, 144n.; Winkelmann, op. cit., 130, 
142; Muirhead, Coleridge Studies by Several Hands, p. 194. The crux is 
Coleridge’s qualifying sentences: “ But it must be added that it [reason, 
the ‘inward eye’] is an organ identified with its appropriate objects. 
Thus God, the Soul, eternal Truth, &c. are the objects of Reason; but they 
are themselves reason.” Distinguished authority supports the belief that 
this is of utmost importance and not to be put lightly aside. In James 
Marsh’s copy of G. A. Gabler’s System der theoretischen Philosophie, 
Erlangen, 1827, 1 B., S. 354, the following passage is heavily underscored: 
“So ist die Idee des Lebens, die Idee Gottes, der Natur, des- Geistes, des 
Staates u.s.w. das Leben, Gott, Natur, Geist, Staat selbst, aber als Idee, 
eben weil sie den absoluten Begriff in sich hat und er selbst ist, auch 
nur im absoluten Wissen und Erkennen vorhanden, oder, was dasselbe 
heisst, die Idee kann in ihrer Wahrheit nur begriffen werden, nicht ange- 
schaut, vorgestellt u. dgl.” And in the margin Marsh wrote: “ Coleridge’s 
idea of reason or rational idea intuitively known according to his view.” 
On the basis of this comment, the authoritativeness of which no one will 
question, it becomes doubly clear that Coleridge put himself on record as 
going much farther than Jacobi, as Shedd remarks. And therein lies a 
world of difference. Really there is no contradiction. Coleridge was con- 
sistent and the qualification expresses the essence of his “ idea of reason.” 
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Die aufgebrachte Tugend 
“Der Graf airgert sich iiber die 
Unempfindlichkeit des Barons, und 
das halbe Vergniigen scheint ihm 
weg zu fallen, weil dieser nicht 
eyfersiichtig ist.” + 


Lionel becomes fascinated by the 
Baronesse. “ Und indem er vor ihr 
niederfallt, kimmt der Graf dazu.” 


“Bey welcher Scene es die Grifin 
in dem Cabinete erfihrt, dass der 
Graf selbst den Lionel aufmuntert, 
seine Frau zu lieben.” “In vollem 
Zorne.” “Die Grifin ist fest ent- 
schlossen, der Liebe des Lionel Gehér 
zu geben.” 


Amalia “sieht, dass sie die Tugend 
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The Modish Husband 


Fanlove and Lionel remark that 
Sir Lively Cringe cannot be made 
jealous and that, consequently, the 
satisfaction of cuckolding him will 
be lessened. Later (Act Iv; page 
44 in the 1702 edition) Lord 
Promise himself wishes that Sir 
Lively were jealous. 


Lionel becomes fascinated by 
Lady Cringe and, as he kneels be- 
fore her, is surprised by Lord 
Promise. 


Lady Promise, on overhearing that 
Lionel has been instructed by Lord 
Promise to make love to her, is 
angered so much that she resolves 
to encourage the attentions of the 
young man, 


By means of deception (with the 


assistance of Lady Promise) , Camilla 


so vieler Personen gleichsam in ihren 
straightens out the entanglement. 


Hianden hat, und ist fest ent- 
schlossen, sie alle, zu ihrem Besten, 
zu hintergehn.” 


All of Lessing’s page references to his source, twelve in number, 
fit the 1702 edition of The Modish Husband. For instance, in 
Act 11, scene v, Lessing has: “ Die Grafin. Lionel. / Siehe die erste 
Scene des 2ten Acts p. 15.” In the English piece Act 11 begins on 
page 15 and opens with a passage between Lionel and Lady Promise 
(the Grafin) that is appropriate for Lessing’s scene. Again, in Act 
Iv, scene iv, Lessing indicates that the letter from the Grafin which 
Lionel is to read is on page 30. At the place cited, the proper letter 
is to be found. 

In the scenes in which Lessing has citations, the source sheds 
light upon his intentions. The following is a list of his scenes 
containing references, the content of the respective passages of The 
Modish Husband being here given after the double dashes and the 
page citation at the end of each item referring to the 1702 edition: 


1In this article, quotations from Die aufgebrachte Tugend are based 
upon the Lachmann-Muncker edition of Lessing’s works: Sdmtliche Schriften 
(Stuttgart, 1886 ff.), m1, 325-28. © 
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I, i. “Siehe die erste Scene p. 1.” — — Lady Promise (the Grifin) com- 
plains that her husband has fallen in love with another woman. Camilla 
(Amalia) advises her to make him jealous, and Lady Promise replies that 
she has already taken the first step by entertaining Lionel. This young 
man surprised her with a declaration of love, which she rejected. She 
will not go heyond the bounds of honor. (Pp. 1-3) 

I, iv. “Siehe p. 5.” — — Lionel reports that Lady Promise received him 
“with Scorn and Indignation.” He fears that, if he succeeds in arousing 
her interest, her honor will be in danger, but Lord Promise (the Graf) 
has confidence in Lionel’s friendship to him and in her virtue. (Pp. 5-6) 

u, i. “Siehe p. 11.” — — Lord Promise tells Lady Cringe (the Baronesse) 
about his having instructed Lionel to play the gallant to Lady Promise. 
He did not love his wife but married her because she was rich. (Pp. 11-12) 

1, ii. “Siehe p. 13.” — — Without suspecting the affair between Lady 
Cringe and Lord Promise, Sir Lively Cringe (the Baron), who has am- 
bitions to become a great courtier, thanks Lord Promise with great cere- 
mony for providing lodgings for him in Promise’s apartment at court. 
(Pp. 13-14) 

m1, v. “Siehe die erste Scene des 2ten Acts p. 15.” — — Lady Promise 
has induced Lionel to pay his addresses to Lady Cringe, although he 
protests that his real passion will always be for Lady Promise. (Pp. 15-16) 

m, i. “Siehe p. 16.” —-— “To undermine this pretender to Virtue” 
(Lady Promise), Lady Cringe praises Lionel to Lady Promise. (P. 16) 

mm, ii. “Siehe p. 17.” — — Lionel and Lady Cringe are fascinated by 
each other, and Lady Promise begins to feel jealous. (Pp. 17-20) 

Im, iii. “Siehe p. 26.” — — After declaring on page 25 that he cares 
for only one woman, Lionel pretends to show Lady Cringe a picture of 
this person—and produces a mirror. (P. 26) 

m1, iv. “p. 26.” —-— Lady Cringe says that Lionel will explain and 
leaves. (Pp. 26-27) 

mt, v. “p. 27.” — — Lionel gets out of the difficulty by saying that he 
has been thanking Lady Cringe for speaking a good word for him to Lady 
Promise. (P. 27) 

1m, vi. “In vollem Zorne. Siehe p. 28.” — — “I'll see you shall be as 
good as your word, Husband! Virtue be gone! I’ll hear no more thy 
Voice, but give a loose to my resentment! for what are Honour and 
Marriage Vows in competition with this injury!—but I'll preserve ’em, 
I’ll obey this Husband! this Villian! this civil Adulterer! this accomplish’d 
Fop! I'll satisfy him fully! and am the veriest Ass my self—if I don’t 
make him the greatest of all Mankind! ” (P. 28) 

Iv, iv. “Lionel. / liest den Brief (p. 30) und macht seine Anmerkungen 
dariiber.” — — “(Reads) I perceive your Heart has not met with that 
difficulty in obeying my Commands, and that in refusing your addresses 
I have hinder’d you from being false: how happy it was that I did not 
listen to so much Treachery! (hum!) my Virtue that surmounted those 
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tryals will always be my defence. (Ha! ha!) but you are a Traytor, and 
I have advised. you to nothing but what you wish’d for before. I have now 
a just sence of your attempts upon my Honour, and expect that you will 
instantly come and ask my Pardon. Promise 


Hum! ask her Pardon! if matters go on so fast I shall have too much 
Love upon my hands very quickly! now wou’d she have me go and beg 
pardon for injuring her Honour till I have left her none at all—(humming 
over the Letter) hum—ha—hum! ” (Pp. 30-31) 


Lessing evidently planned to introduce more comic material into 
Die aufgebrachte Tugend than has hitherto been supposed. He 
seems to have intended to take over at least Sir Lively Cringe’s 
bowing and scraping (in 11, ii), the incident of the mirror (in 111, 
iii), and Lionel’s embarrassment and subsequent explanation when 
Lord Promise finds him kneeling before Lady Cringe (in 111, iii-v). 
Moreover, The Modish Husband—the plot of which, as we have 
seen, he followed rather closely—is a comedy of manners, and he 
probably would have borrowed some other comic material besides 
these three incidents. 

Nevertheless, Die aufgebrachte Tugend appears to have been 
designed as a middle-class comedy (usually called sentimental 
comedy in English).? In the first place, The Modish Husband is 
not so cynical and coldly satirical as the typical Restoration comedy 
of manners; in fact, it has some “sentimental” touches. Lady 
Promise declares in Act 1 that she will not proceed beyond the 
bounds of honor in her relations with Lionel, Camilla cautions her 
against going too far, and Lord Promise has confidence in his 
wife’s virtue. Lady Promise elicits some sympathy as a wronged 
wife, and Camilla as the devoted sweetheart of a fickle lover. The 
entanglements are removed without serious consequences: Lady 
Cringe loses interest in Lord Promise because of Lionel, Lionel is 
happily reclaimed by Camilla (through a deception on her part, 
to be sure, rather than an act of generosity), and Sir Lively is able 
to rejoice that he has escaped becoming a cuckold. In the second 


? At about the time of sketching Die aufgebrachte Tugend (about 175372), 
Lessing called middle-class comedy with comic elements the best type of 
comedy (“ Abhandlungen von dem weinerlichen oder riihrenden Lustspiele ” 
[1754], Lachmann-Muncker, vi, 50-53). For the meaning of the term 
middle-class comedy as used in the present paper, see my “ Lessing’s 
Relation to Early English Sentimental Comedy,” PMLA, xtvir (1932), 
807-09. 
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place, the title and several notations of Die aufgebrachte Tugend 
suggest that Lessing intended to increase the importance of the 
moral purpose, the reformation of characters, and the happy ending. 
The Graf is troubled by his conscience (1, v); Lionel is worried 
that his feigned love for the Grifin may jeopardize his true love 
for Amalia (1, iii) ; and Amalia, realizing that she has the virtue 
of so many people in her hands, undertakes to straighten out the 
complications (still through deception) for the benefit of all, al- 
though she admits that her strongest motive is her love for Lionel 
(1v, ii). In the third place, Lessing’s scenario indicates that much 
of the comic material of The Modish Husband, such as the character 
of Harry, was to be omitted. In short, the dramatist apparently 
planned to produce a middle-class comedy with some comic elements. 

To have his material conform strictly to the rules of the three 
dramatic unities, Lessing had to make various structural altera- 
tions. The action of The Modish Husband is already less com- 
plicated than that of most Restoration plays; but he simplified it 
further by omitting such incidents as the beating of Lord Promise 
by the servant of Sir Lively and the wooing and attempted serenad- 
ing of Camilla by Harry. The scene of the source shifts back and 
forth among Lord Promise’s rooms, Sir Lively’s lodgings, and the 
garden (each act except the first containing at least two settings) ; 
but the scene of the scenario does not change within any of the four 
acts sketched, and the ‘action of the whole play was evidently 
planned for one spot (presumably a room in the home of the Graf). 
In Burnaby’s comedy several days are allowed for the action; but in 
Die aufgebrachte Tugend, though the duration of time is not indi- 
cated, the general impression is that unity of time was to be 
observed. 


P. 
State College of Washington 


DER HEXAMETER IN GOETHES REINEKE FUCHS UND 
HERMANN UND DOROTHEA 


Johann Heinrich Vof wird sich wohl nicht haben vermuten 
lassen, daB er in einer Streitfrage von tiberjahrhundertjahriger 
Dauer das Wort ergriff, als er am 13. Juni 1794 an seine Frau 
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schrieb: “ Goethe bat mich, ihm die schlechten Hexameter anzu- 
merken [im Reineke Fuchs]; ich muB sie ihm alle nennen, wenn 
ich aufrichtig sein will.” 

Ihm sowie den andern klassisch eingestellten Zeitgenossen, seinem 
Sohne, A. W. Schlegel, Wilhelm von Humboldt, waren diese Verse 
nicht griechisch genug. Im Banne einer quantitiven Versauf- 
fassung, ohne die bewuBte Hinsicht, daB im Deutschen der Akzent 
und die Melodie allein maSgebend sei, besserten sie daran herum, 
suchten Spondiaen und einen gewichtigeren Gang der Verse zu Wege 
zu bringen, und Goethe unterwarf sich ihrem philologischen Urteil, 
bis er im vorgeriickten Alter die Ehrfurcht vor dem wissenschaft- 
lichen Wesen in der Verskunst abschiittelte. Spiater aber setzte die 
Kritik von der andern Seite her ein: die antiken Mae wurden als 
nicht eigentlich deutsch verdammt, als der deutschen Sprache 
sowohl wie dem deutschen Inhalt nicht gemaéB8. “ Ein sonderbarer 
Hinfall, den Reineke in Hexameter zu setzen,” sagt schon Vo8 in 
demselben Briefe, ein Urteil das sich auch in bezug auf Hermann 
und Dorothea bis in unsere Literaturgeschichten hinein erhalten 
hat und noch von Burdach mit dem Ausdrucke “ Erdenrest des 
klassizistischen Schulstaubes ” wiederholt wird. 

Unter dem Einflusse dieser Tradition haben auch die Metriker 
wenig Gutes iiber Goethes Hexameter zu berichten, und selbst 
Heusler (Deutscher und antiker Vers, StraBburg 1917) kann sich, 
nach einem wiirdigen Lobe von Goethes Leistung, nicht ganz 
versagen, den Knittelvers als dem Hexameter iiberlegen zu riihmen, 
obwohl ihn doch sogar der junge Goethe nicht als ausreichend 
empfunden hatte, wenn er im Urfaust Madrigalverse, Alexandriner 
und freie Rhythmen einmischte. 

Dem Urteil, daB der Hexameter schwer zu lesen sei und ohne 
Kenntnis antiker Mafe dem Uneigeweihten fremdbleiben mniisse, 
diirfte jede Lehrerfahrung selbst mit nichtdeutschsprachlichen 
Schiilern auch in wenig vorgeriickten Klassen wigdersprechen. 
Voreingenommenheit hat hier also entschieden den Blick getriibt. 
Im metrischen Handwerk kommt dazu ein ungliickliches Ausgehen 
von den VersfiiBen; die einen finden sie zu schwer, die andern zu 
leicht, wie ja iiberhaupt der Daktylus ein sehr problematischer 
Patient der Orthopaiden geblieben ist. Heusler in seiner vor- 
ziiglichen Studie ist so erfiillt von heiligem Zorn iiber den bdsen 
Spondius, da er trotz aller Vorsicht und dank seiner prinzipiellen 
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Ablehnung melodischer Werte zuweilen Schwierigkeiten findet, wo 
im Grunde keine vorhanden sind. Késter in seinem Aufsatze tiber 
Deutsche Daktylen (Zfda 46, 113-127) riihmt zwar, daB Goethe 
den Hexameter “so fiir seine Zwecke zu modeln wufte, daB im 
Grunde zwei verschiedene Versmafe daraus wurden,” glaubt in- 
dessen dieser Verschiedenheit dadurch nahe kommen zu koénnen, 
da& er echte und unechte Daktylen scheidet und dariiber wichtigere 
Faktoren iibersieht. 

Nach ihm gibt es: 


A: echte (dreizeitige) deutsche Daktylen des Typus J. J 4 mit hiip- 
fendem, beschleunigtem Tempo und 


B: unechte (zweizeitige) Daktylen, J J J, die dem antiken Trochius 
nahestehen und feierlicher, schwerer sind. 


Seine Statistiken sind zwar verfiihrend, aber wie wenig mit der 
Scheidung in FuBtypen erreicht ist, zeigt das Beispiel, das er selber 
anfiihrt, Schillers Geschlechter, in dem gerade die echten Daktylen 
Schwere und die unechten Leichtigkeit zeigen : 


B. Scheu wie das zitternde Reh, das ihr Horn durch die Walder verfolget, 
Flieht sie im Manne den Feind, hasset noch, weil sie nicht liebt. 


A. Trotzig schauet und kiihn aus finstern Wimpern der Jiingling, 
Und gehirtet zum Kampf spannet die Sehne er an. 


Das Prinzip der Silbenschwere, das immerhin eine Teilrolle spielen 
mag, wird namlich oft von so vielen andern Faktoren des Rhythmus 
durchkreuzt, daB es vollig illusorisch werden kann. Der Dichter 
mag unbewuBt durch den Zwang des betreffenden Sprechstiles, 
Material des einen oder andern Typus bevorzugen, bewu&t hier 
und da sogar nachhelfen und nachbessern, aber vom VersfuBe 
her kommen wir der Behandlung eines Mafes nicht nahe, wir 
miissen vom Prinzip des eigentlich rhythmischen Flusses her, 
von der héchsten Einheit, dem Ethos, zur niedersten fortschreiten 
und die Gesamtwirkung aller Elemente und ihrer gegenseitigen 
Beziehung betrachten. So ist est denn erklirlich, da8 in der ganzen 
Diskussion iiber die verschiedene Behandlung des Hexameters durch 
Goethe die ohrenfalligsten Merkmale iibersehen sind. 

Beginnen wir mit dem Handgreiflichsten an diesen Vortrags- 
stilen: der leichte, naive, etwas mirchenhafte, plaudernde, schel- 
mische Stil des Reineke Fuchs bevorzugt einfachste Syntax, kurze 
Satze, naive Rhetorik, starke Akzente einer der Alltagssprache 
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angeniherten Redeweise, spriichwortlichen Ausdruck, naturali- 
stische Charakterisierung der Sprechart jeder Person. Der wiirdige 
Hexameter wird mit heiterer Ironie diesem Zwecke anbequemt, er 
wird zerstiickelt, er wiegt sich im Plaudertone, er wird an Anfang 
und Ende vor- oder riickverbunden, seine urspriingliche Einheit ver- 
liert sich, neue, kleinere Einheiten entstehen, der Rhythmus 
wechselt, er verweilt, eilt, pausiert, beschleunigt sich von neuem. 
Der dem Alteren deutschen Sprechvers so eigentiimliche Hakenstil 
entsteht, d. h. eine starke Neigung zum Ubergreifen des Satzes von 
einer Reihe zur andern. 

Eine Untersuchung der beiden Epen auf das Enjambement hin 
ergab das Verhiltnis von 31.5% (Reineke Fuchs) 2u 19% (Her- 
mann und Dorothea). Wie sich im einzelnen die Verhiltnisse 
gestalten, erlautert die unten beigefiigte Tabelle. Es verschieben 
sich danach die Verhialtnisse so, daf fiir R. F. im ersten der beiden 
verbundenen Verse die kiirzeren abgetrennten Versteile iiberwiegen 
(R. F. : H. u. D. = 23: 20; 50: 30; 25: 40; 3:4; 0:7), im zweiten 
Verse wenigstens der Einschnitt nach der dritten oder dem ganzen 
Verse in H. u. D. das Ubergewicht hat. 


Es wurden untersucht von R.F. je 200 Anfangsverse der 12 Gesiinge 
(= 2400 Verse), in H.u. D. je 200 Anfangsverse der Gesiinge I, I, Iv-vu, 
je 100 Anfangsverse von I und vill, die an sich kurz sind, und 300 
Anfangsverse von Ix (—1700 Verse). Dabei zeigte sich ein Schwanken 
des Enjambements von 11-26% in H.u.D. und von 25-38% in R.F. fiir 
die einzelnen Gesinge. 

Im Verhiltnis zur Gesamtzahl des Enjambements in den betreffenden 
Epen verhielten sich die abgetrennten und miteinander verbundenen Teile 
ihrer Lange nach wie folgt (die Prozentzahlen sind abgerundet) : 


Im ersten der beiden verbundenen Verse: 


Silbengruppe mit 1 Akzent 2 Akzenten 3 Akzenten 4 Akzenten 5 Akzenten 6 Akzenten 
23% 50% 25% 3% 
or. 30% 40% 4% 


Im zweiten der beiden verbundenen Verse: 


8% 33% 44% 10% 1.4% 
14% 23% 55% 3.5% 4% 


1% 


Beispiele: 
Reineke Fuchs, 1, 53-56 
Akzente (die erste Zahl gilt fiir die Akzentgruppe, die vom ersten Verse 


abgetrennt wird, die zweite fiir die mit ihr verbundene des 
folgenden Verses) 


3+ 3 Jagen war ich gegangen; / auf meinem Wege durchsucht’ ich 
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1+ 2 Eine Miihle zur Nacht; /es schlief die Miillerin; / sachte 
2+ 3 Nahm ich ein Wiirstchen, / ich will es gestehn; / doch hatte zu dieser 
Wackerlos irgend ein Recht, / so dankt’ er’s meiner Bemihung. 


Hermann und Dorothea, 1x, 50-54 
2-+ 6 Beiden wird Leben zum Tod. / Der Vater mit Unrecht 
Hat dem empfindlichen Knaben den Tod im Tode gewiesen. 
3+ 1 Zeige man doch dem Jiingling / des edel reifenden Alters 
3+ 2 Wert, /und dem Alter die Jugend, / da& beide des ewigen Kreises 
Sich erfreuen / und so sich Leben im Leben vollende. 


Das Verhialtnis der Akzentgruppenbindung in beiden Epen spiegelt sich 
in folgenden Prozentzahlen: 


1+ 2 Akzente 2+2Akzente 2+3Akzente 3-2 Akzente 3+ 3 Akzente 
EF. 16% 22.5% 9.5% 11% 
H.uD. .. 10% 7.7% 17% 10% 26% 


Alle iibrigen Gruppen stehen hinter diesen an Zahl weit zuriick. H. u. D. 
hat verhiltnismiBig die gréBere Variation und neigt zu lingeren Teilen 
auch mit ungebrochenen Sechsern, die im Reineke nicht vorkommen. Nur 
eine vollstiindige Tabelle wiirde dies klar zum Ausdruck bringen. Eigentiim- 
lich ist in beiden Epen, da& dieselben Gruppenbindungen oft zwei oder drei 
mal hintereinander auftreten. Die Achilleis geht noch tiber H. u. D. hinaus 
in der fiir dies letztere Werk charakteristischen Richtung. 


Es nehmen also in Hermann und Dorothea die langeren Teile 
verhiltnismiBig zu, was dem getragenen, ruhigeren, gemiitlichen 
Pathos des biirgerlichen Idylls durchaus entspricht, das in langeren 
Perioden dahingleitet, syntaktisch unterordnet und mit Partizipial- 
konstruktionen und gehauften Adjektiven dem Stile Homers ange- 
glichen ist. Sein gehaltenes Legato steht dem kaprizidsen Staccato 
des Reineke gegeniiber, ist auch sonst mit tieferer Stimmlage von 
ihm unterschieden. 

Die Tonfiihrung in Hermann und Dorothea ist einfach, sie bleibt 
auf langere Strecken, iiber Gruppen mit 2, 3, 4 Akzenten auf 
derselben Hohenlage, gewdhnlich erst hoch, fallt dann zu einer 
zweiten, kiirzeren und schlieSt mit Kadenz. In Frage- und Auf- 
zihlungsspannung (siche das zweite Beispiel) kehren sich die 
Verhialtnisse um: 


H. D. 1, 1. 
Hab’ ich den Markt und die StraBen doch nie so einsam gesehen! 


Ist doch die Stadt wie gekehrt! Wie ausgestorben! Nicht funfzig 


Deucht mir, blieben zuriick von allen unsern Bewohnern. 
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Was die Neugier nicht tut! So rennt und liuft nun ein jeder, 


Um den traurigen Zug der armen Vertriebnen zu sehen. 


H. D. 3, &. 
Da durchschritt sie behende die langen doppelten Héfe, 


LieB die Stille zuriick und die wohlgezimmerten Scheunen, 


Trat in den Garten, der weit bis an die Mauern des Stiadtchens 


Reichte, schritt ihn hindurch und freute sich jeglichen Wachstums, 


Stellte die Stiitzen zurecht, auf denen beladen die Aeste 


Ruhten des Apfelbaums, wie des Birnbaums lastende Zweige, 


Nahm gleich einige Raupen vom kraftig strotzenden Kohl weg; 


Denn ein geschiftiges Weib tut keine Schritte vergebens. / 


Trotz dieser Bindung durch Tonniveau auf langere Strecken sind 
die Akzente durchaus monopodisch, d. h. selbsténdig und gleich- 
geordnet, unabgestuft. Sie werden also nicht untereinander ver- 
glichen sondern mit den Senkungen. Diese fallen nun entweder, 
bei Tieflage der Gruppe, gewéhnlich ab, indem die erste (wenn wir / 
zwei Senkungen haben) nahe der Tonhdhe der Hebung bleibt, die 
zweite gewohnlich zur Indifferenzlage absinkt. Bei Hochliegen des 
Niveaus erhebt sich die erste gewohnlich noch etwas iiber die Lage 
der Akzentsilbe, die zweite sinkt ab oder leitet tiber. Ist die Sen- 
kung einsilbig, so nimmt sie die tiefere Stufe, falls sie nicht durch 
Frage oder Erwartungsspannung in die Hohe gezogen wird: 


Hab’ ich den Markt und die StraBen doch nie so einsam gesehen 
* * * * 


LieB die Stille zuriick und die wohlgezimmerten Scheunen 
* * 


Der Hexameter in Hermann und Dorothea ist demnach mono- 
podisch, unabgestuft, mit gleichmaBig dynamischen Akzenten, 
melodisch ruhig, mit langen Tonstrecken, lingeren Perioden, 
tuhigem Tempo und verhaltnismifig gewichtigem Wortmaterial, 
wenn auch die Kritik nicht unberechtigt ist, daB besonders die 
Versanfinge oder die Akzentstellen nach starkem Schnitt (wie 
iibrigens oft bei andern Goethischen Metren) nicht selten reichlich 
leicht akzentuiert sind (Heusler 8. 121). Aber die Erhéhung der 
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sprachlich leichten Silbe in der Hebung sowie die Driickung der 
sprachlich schweren Silbe in der Senkung gehéren in den Stil dieses 
getragenen Verses und erzeugen ein Spannungsverhiltnis zwischen 
dem Stramin des Metrums und dem dariibergewobenen Rhythmus, 
das beabsichtigt ist und nicht ohne weiteres verurteilt werden darf. 
So darf denn auch der ganz anders geartete Rhythmus des Reineke 
Fuchs nicht dagegen ausgespielt werden. 

Im Reineke haben wir als hervorstechendes Merkmal einen aus- 
gesprochen abgestuften Vers von vornehmlich dipodischer oder 
tripodischer Bindung. Die Melodie schieBt im Zickzack auf und 
ab, denn die Akzente sind in erster Linie durch Hoch- oder Tieflage 
gegeneinander kontrastiert. Es entstehen also durch die Beziehung 
dieser Hoch- und Tiefpunkte und der zwischen ihnen liegenden 
Schnitte gewohnlich dipodische oder tripodische Gruppen dieser 
Art: 

Dipodieen mit Parallelbewegung : * 
R. F.2. Feld und Wald; / auf Hiigeln und Hohn, / in Biischen und Hecken 


55. Nahm ein Wiirstchen, / ich will es gestehen; / doch hatte zu diesem 
Dipodieen mit Parallel- und Gegenbewegung: 


15. Licht und Tag, / es scheute der Fuchs / die versammelten Herren 
9. Liittke der Kranich, / und Markart der Hiher, / und alle die Besten 
Dipodieen mit dreifacher Gegenbewegung : 
5. Festlich heiter / glanzte der Himmel / und farbig die Erde 
222. Deren Schuld /er laider bekenne. / Da habe nun listener 
Tripodieen mit Parallelbewegung: 
3. Ubten ein fréhliches Lied / die neu ermunterten Végel 
51. Schon sind Jahre vorbei, / seit diese Hindel geschehen 
Tripodieen mit Gegenbewegung: 
17. Alle hatten zu klagen, / er hatte sie alle beleidigt 


10. Denn der Kénig gedenkt / mit allen seinen Baronen 


Der dipodische Typus hat seine Entsprechung in Goethes Knit- 
telvers : 


*Die Verse miissen natiirlich immer im betreffenden Zusammenhange 
gelesen worden. 
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Satyros 16. 
Ich sah im Friihling ohne Zahl 


Bliiten und Knospen durch Berg und Tal, 
Wie alles drangt und alles treibt, 
Kein Placklein ohne Keimlein bleibt. 


Der tripodische dagegen in Goethes Alexandriner: 
Die Laune des Verliebten: 
7. Ich weif es ganz gewif, / du liebst nur mich allein 
51. Den Vogel, den du liebst / als Nebenbuhler haft 
214. Wie miichtig zu dem Streit / er durch die Liebe war 


188. Nicht ihre Liebe riihrt, / dich riihret nicht ihr Schmerz 


Da also im Reineke der Iktus, d. h. die itiber die andern Hebungen 
sowie die Senkungen ausgezeichnete Akzentsilbe den Vers beherrscht, 
haben die unbetonten Silben als dritte und daher kaum héorbare 
Stufe, die auch an Dauer sehr gekiirzt wird, also im beschleunigten 
Tempo sehr wenig zur Geltung kommt, fast gar keine Bedeutung. 
Daraus erhellt, wie verkehrt es ist, diese Silben mit denen der 
unabgestuften Monopodieen von Hermann und Dorothea zu ver- 
gleichen und aus ihrer Wagung den Unterschied des Metrums 
erklaren zu wollen. Es wire also auch verkehrt, hier von echten 
Daktylen im Gegensatz zu Trochien zu sprechen. Wenn Késter 
den Vers im Reineke hiipfend nennt, so stimmt das durchaus. 
Damit ist aber doch eigentlich schon zugegeben, daf& wir hier 
dann nicht von Walzertakt reden koénnen, dessen Art in ruhigem 
Schleifen besteht. 

Zusammenfassend und erweiternd kénnen wir also folgende 
Gegensitze der beiden Verse aufstellen: 


Reineke Fuchs: Hermamn und Dorothea: 


Bindung: 
Versschnitte : 
Spannung: 
Stimmlage: 
Stimmfirbung: 
Tonfiihrung: 


Kontrastlagen: 
Akzent: 
Gruppenbildung: 
Tempo: 


Hakenstil 

kurze Gruppen 
locker 

hoch 

hart 

gezackt 

pointiert 
Iktus-Nebenhebung 
abgestuft 
tripodisch oder dipodisch 
schnell 


wenig Enjambement 
lange Gruppen 
gestrafft 

tief 

weich 

eben und lang 
getragen 
Hebung-Senkung 
nicht abgestuft 
monopodisch 
gehalten 


Ernst FEISE 
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A FRENCH ADAPTATION OF SANDFORD AND MERTON 


In December 1783, Arnaud Berquin, who was already well known 
for his two volumes of Idylles, his Choix de Tableaux anglais, his 
Romances and his Ami des Enfants,‘ announced that he planned 
to devote his occasional moments of leisure to the adaptation of 
juvenile literature from English sources. The unusual success 
of his Ami des Enfants spurred him on to continue his work 
in that field. That Berquin should have drawn upon English 
literature for suitable material is natural enough as he was quite 
familiar with its works. He had already borrowed his Choir de 
Tableaux anglais* from English periodical literature and two 
poems of his Romances * from English lyric poetry. Moreover, we 
know from an entry in Fanny Burney’s diary that he had been in 
England in the summer of 1783.° It is also possible that when 
Berquin made the above announcement he was referring to the 
translation of Sandford and Merton, written by Thomas Day and 
published in three parts, in 1783, 1786, and 1789.° Although we 


2 The Idylles appeared in 1774 and 1775, the Choia de Tableaux anglais 
in 1775, the Romances in 1776, and the Ami des Enfants in twenty-four 
monthly installments throughout 1782 and 1783. 

2 T?Ami des Enfants, December, 1783, p. 138. 

* Cf. my study, Berquin’s Adaptations from English Periodical Literature, 
PQ., (1934), 248-260. 

« L’Hermite, @uvres complétes de Berquin, édition Levacher & Prieur, 
1802, vin, 108 ff., is an adaptation of Goldsmith’s Hermit. La funeste 
vengeance de la jalousie, op. cit., 114 ff., is a translation of The Spanish 
Virgin; or the Effects of Jealousy, found in Percy’s Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. 

5 Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay, edited by her niece, m1, 1781- 
1786, London, 1842, 272. The entry devoted to Berquin is dated Sunday, 
July 6, 1783. 

*The History of Sandford and Merton. A work intended for the use of 
children. London. Printed for John Stockdale, opposite Burlington-House. 
Piccadilly. 1, 1783; 0, 1786; m1, 1789. The book tells the story of two 
children, one poor and the other rich, who are brought up by a clergyman, 
Dr. Barlowe, away from their parents. Tommy Merton, son of a wealthy 
family, has been spoiled by the adulation of his mother and the servants. 
Harry Sandford, son of a peasant, has always lived near nature and has 
remained honest and upright. Careful and patient work on the part of 
Dr. Barlowe and the example set by Harry are to bring Tommy back into 
the right path. 
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have no statement to that effect, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that he became acquainted with this work during his stay in Lon- 
don and that he may even have met its author. 

Thomas Day was a humanitarian with definite, if not always 
very practical, ideas on education.” Early in life, he retired to his 
country estates and there practised philanthropy among the peas- 
ants. He was an ardent admirer of Rousseau’s Emile. In 1769 
he wrote to his friend Edgeworth that, if all books were to be de- 
stroyed, he would want an exception to be made in favor of the 
Bible and the Emile.® 

Sandford and Merton represents an important stage in the his- 
tory of juvenile literature, since it is the first example in England 
of the moral tale with all its essential characteristics. The work 
met with immediate success and was one of the most popular chil- 
dren’s books of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Thomas 
Day became known as the author of Sandford and Merton just as 
Berquin’s name became inseparable from his Ami des Enfants. The 
method followed by the author is quite typical of the times. The 
moralizing vein is relentless; the discussions are endless. Pride, 
sensuality, idleness, insubordination, and cruelty are censured, 
while the happiness of quiet and simple life, the beauty of work 
and charity are extolled. Fortunately, the moral lessons are inter- 
spersed with scientific information. In this connection, one might 
point out that, as far as cosmography and physics are concerned, 
Day has reproduced most of the experiments found in Book III 
of the Emile. But his admiration for Rousseau does not lead him 
to adopt the theory of negative education advanced by the French 
reformer. The preceptor always appeals to reason and argues so 
well and with such impeccable logic that the youth must surrender. 
It is quite easy to see why Berquin became so much interested in 


* The following works contain a study of Thomas Day’s life and works: 
James Keir, F.R.S., An Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas Day, 
London, 1791; John Fyvie, Literary Eccentrics, London, 1906, 37-64, The 
Author of Sandford and Merton; J. Pons, L’éducation en Angleterre entre 
1750 et 1800. Apergu sur Vinfluence pédagogique de J.-J. Rousseau en 
Angleterre, Paris, 1919, 39ff.; Sir Michael E. Sadler, Thomas Day, An 
English Disciple of Rousseau, Cambridge, 1928; George W. Gignilliat, Jr., 
The Author of Sandford and Merton. A Life of Thomas Day, Esq., New 
York, 1932. 

® Maria Edgeworth, Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth begun by 
himself and concluded by his daughter, London, 1821, 2nd edition, 1, 226. 
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Sandford and Merton. This book advocated ideas which were very 
dear to his heart, love of simple life, superiority of country over 
city, virtue and innocence of the poor, compassion for the unfor- 
tunate. Its philosophy harmonized very well with his social and 
educational views as already expounded in L’Ami des Enfants. He 
used only the first two parts of the English original, and his ver- 
sion came out in seven installments in 1786-1787.° The critic of 
the Mercure de France, in an article devoted to the French 
translation, stated that Berquin would translate the succeeding 
parts as soon as they appeared in English. However, the work was 
left unfinished, for he did not translate the third volume of the 
original, published in 1789. 

Sandford and Merton is permeated in places with a strong 
evangelical spirit. Berquin entertained no animosity against any 
specific religious belief, as is evident from his works, but always 
restricted himself to natural ethics as expounded by Rousseau and 
his followers, and consistently avoided all reference to particular 
cults. Day devotes a page to a discussion of the exemplary life 
of moderation and virtue led by the Apostles.* This passage is 
eliminated in Berquin’s adaptation. More important and more 
significant, however, is the complete omission of Dr. Barlowe’s 
nine-page exposition of the merits of true Christian ethics.’? The 
translator, like all philosophes, shuns the very name of God, who 
is referred to as the Supreme Being or the Creator. At times 
Berquin simply drops the references to God and to Christ. There 
are several instances of this practice in the French adaptation of 
Sandford and Merton."* 


*F. J. Harvey Darton in his treatment of children’s books in the 
Cambridge History of English Literature (London, x1, 1933 ed., note at 
bottom of p. 424) states that Sandford and Merton was translated into 
French— probably by Berquin—in an VI de la République, 1798. The 
writer seems to forget that Berquin had died seven years previous to 
that date. 

1° May 5, 1787, 27-35. 

117, 7. All the references to Sandford and Merton in this study are to 
the Rivington edition, 2 vols., London, 1820. In Berquin’s translation, the 
corresponding passage would have come on p. 382 of Vol. vir of the 
Oeuvres completes. 

12 Op. cit., I, 12-21. 

18 For instance, Day mentions the name of God, 1, 44, Berquin does not 
in the corresponding passage, vimI, 435; on page 52 of volume one, the 
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Several passages which have no connection with religion have 
also been dropped entirely. Day uses the fable of The Flies and 
the Ants ** to illustrate a certain point of ethics. Berquin omits 
it in his translation. He has not chosen, either, to relate the sad 
adventure of the monkey who lights the cannon and is blown into 
a thousand pieces.*> He has left out, likewise, Day’s story about 
the telescope.*® Berquin is more cautious and less outspoken than 
Day in his statements concerning the upper classes. For instance, 
in the English original, Mr. Merton, in the course of a conversa- 
tion with his wife about Sandford’s rustic manners, declares that 
the ease of manners of which the aristocracy is so proud is unim- 
portant and represents only a superficial culture.17 On the next 
page, the preceptor exposes the prejudices of the nobility against 
the other classes.** These two passages are not to be found in Ber- 
quin’s adaptation. 

These are the most important changes made to bring Sandford 
and Merton closer to French taste. Berquin has striven to adapt 
the work to deism and to soften the spirit of criticism against 
aristocracy without weakening thereby his pleas against social 
iniquities. Humanitarianism is just as pronounced in Berquin 
as in Day, but it is more sober because he is opposed to violent 
social revolutions. Pons’ statement that Berquin has made a ber- 
quinade ** out of a book of pedagogy and social criticism is exag- 
gerated and unfair. 

The French version of Sandford and Merton met with consider- 
able success in France. The Mercure de France kept its reader 
informed of the progress of the translation and devoted to it a 
long and very favorable study in its number of May 5, 1782.2 The 
anonymous critic found the character of the preceptor very well 
depicted and was very much impressed by his method of teaching 


English original refers to Christ, the French version drops that reference 
in vir, 452; on page 159, Day speaks of the Gospel and of Jesus Christ, 
Berquin does not in Ix, 223. 

14 Op. cit., I, 23-26. 

15 Tbid., 130. 

16 Thid., 219-225. 

17 Tbid., 9-10. 

18 Tbid., 11-12. 

1° Op. cit., note at bottom of pp. 192-193. 

20 Pp. 27-35. 
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the two boys the elements of arithmetic and natural science. The 
only point to which he objected was that Day had made Henry 
Sandford too mature for his age: 


La seule objection critique que nous aient fourni les deux éléves, c’est 
que l’Auteur, pour avoir trop donné 4 Henri & d’instruction & de sagesse, 
semble lui avoir 6té un peu des graces de son Age. C’est une perfection 
trop précoce qui le fait estimer & qui le fait paraitre un peu moins 
aimable.** 


Sanford and Merton was read quite widely by French youth in 
the nineteenth century, both in Berquin’s translation ** and in the 
English text. It was on the program of English courses in the 
lycées until around 1900. The catalogue of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale lists five different school editions of this work between 
1875 and 1887.78 


J.-M. CARRIERE 
Northwestern Uniwersity 


A SMOLLETT LETTER 
The following letter is not included in Dr. Edward Noyes’s edi- 


tion,’ nor has it, as far as I have been able to discover, appeared in 
any generally available form elsewhere. The facsimile copy in the 


38. 

*2 Berquin’s adaptation of Sandford and Merton had numerous editions 
in the nineteenth century. The Bibliothéque Nationale has on its shelves 
editions published in 1821, 1825, 1842, 1847, 1851, 1852, 1864, 1865, 1868, 
1874, 1877, 1880, 1882. It was also included in the editions of Berquin’s 
complete works that appeared in 1802, 1803, 1829, 1829-1830, 1835, 1836, 
and 1843. A Spanish translation came out in 1835 under the title Sandford 
y Merton, historia moral compuesta por los nifios por Berquin segin Thomas 
Day, Paris, 4 vols. 

28 Sandford et Merton, par Thomas Day, édition classique précédée d’une 
notice littéraire par E. Sedley, Delalain, 1875 and 1880; Sandford et 
Merton (extraits), texte anglais, revu et annoté par M. l’abbé Delrieu, 
Poussielgue fréres, 1885 and 1903; Sandford et Merton, édition classique 
précédée d’une notice littéraire par A, Elwall, Delalain 1886 and 1892; 
The History of Sandford and Merton, by Thomas Day. Edition abrégée 
avec notes par L. G. Rosenzweig, A. Fourault, 1886; Cours de langue 
anglaise ... Les auteurs du programme ... Thomas Day, Sandford et 
Merton, par A.-A. Liégaux-Wood., classe de septiéme, Delagrave, 1887. 

1The Letters of Tobias Smollett, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1926. 
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New York Public Library collection of manuscripts is taken from 
a catalogue issued by the American Art Association for a sale held 
January 16-17, 1930. The catalogue note accompanying the letter 
states that it was “almost certainly addressed to Temple Henry 
Crocker or William Huggins, who published a translation of 
‘Orlando Furioso’ in 1755.” The letter is described as “ inlaid 
and bound in a first edition of Smollett’s translation of Don 
Quixote, 1755, London.” The text is as follows: 


Dear Sir, 


I send my Spaniard to return the compliment I have received by your 
Italian. Cervantes was a warm Admirer of Ariosto, and therefore Don 
Quixote cannot be disagreable [sic] to a Lover of Orlando furioso [sic]. 
Though I do not pretend to compare my Prose with your Poetry, I beg you 
will accept of my Translation, as a mark of that Perfect Esteem with which 
I have the Honour to be 


Sir, 


Your most obedt. and humble servt 
Ts. Smollett 
Chelsea Dec. 7, 1756 


CLAUDE JONES 
Syracuse Uniwersity 


ANOTHER FEMININE ANSWER TO CHATEAUBRIAND'S 
SLIGHTING REMARKS MADE ABOUT VENICE IN 1806 


Scholars have paid considerable attention to the disturbance 
that Chateaubriand’s depreciatory remarks about Venice, written 
on the occasion of his first visit to that city and published in the 
Mercure de France* of August 16, 1806, created in Italian literary 
and social circles.? Recently, M. René Dollot, French Consul 


1 Mercure de France, xxv (1806), 314-15. Easily accessible in Corre- 
spondance Générale de Chateaubriand, 1, 221-23. 

* The following chronological bibliography will show the attention that 
this incident has received: G. Moschini, Della Letteratura Veneziana del 
Secolo XVIII ..., Venezia, Palese, 1806, m1, 105-06; V. Malamani, Isabella 
Teotochi Albrizzi ..., Torino, Locatelli, 1882, p. 118; Alessandro Luzio, 
Lettere inedite di Giustina Renier Michiel all’abate Saverio Bettinelli, 
Ancona, Morelli, 1884, p. 9; V. Malamani, I Francesi a Venezia e la Satira, 
Venezia, Merlo, 1887, p. 193; Ch. Dejob, Mme de Staél et V’Italie..., } 
Paris, Colin, 1890, p. 77; P. G. Molmenti, Venezia nell’arte e nella lette- 
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General at Trieste, in an excellent article entitled Chateaubriand a 
Venise et ad Trieste, reviewed this entire question. In his very able 
manner he also commented upon and reproduced the replies of the 
two Italian ladies, known thus far, who took exception to the 
French poet’s statements and who led the attack in vindicating 
Venetian pride, namely: Countess Giustina Renier Michiel and 
Marchioness Orintia Romagnoli Sacrati. The Countess, in French, 
and in aristocratically measured terms, refuted * Chateaubriand’s 
contentions that Venice is “ une ville contre nature,” with streets 
as narrow as corridors, and black gondolas reminding one of 
funeral coffins, etc. ; while the Marchioness, in untempered phrases, 
referred to the author of the Génie as delirious: “ Per altro come 
mai si pud rispondere al delirio di un uomo? Se uno dicesse che il 
Sole é un corpo emanatore di tenebre, chi vorrebe contraddirlo? ” ° 


ratura francese, in “ Archivio veneto,” xxxvir (1907), 312; P. Hazard, 
La Révolution frangaise et les lettres italiennes (1789-1815) , Paris, Hachette, 
1910, p. 267; G. Rabizzani, Chateaubriand, Lanciano, Carabba, 1910, p. 
223-31; Guido Mazzoni, Ottocento, Milan, Vallardi, 1913, 1, 136; G. 
Gambarin, Per la fortuna di alcuni scrittori stranieri nel Veneto... , 
Venezia, A spese della R. Deputazione, 1914, p. 10-11; Garabed Der- 
Sahaghian, Chateaubriand en Orient, Venise, Saint-Lazare, 1914, p. 50-52; 
Gabriel Faure, Les six voyages de Chateaubriand en Italie, in R. D. M., 
LXXxXv année, 6me pér., t. 28 (1915), 867; Lucien Cattan, La Venise de 
Byron et la Venise des Romantiques Frangais, in R. L. C., v (1925), 100; 
T. Napione, Studi sulla fortuna di Chateaubriand nella letteratura e 
nell’arte italiana ..., Torino, Paravia, 1928, p. 24. 

3 Le Correspondant, cr (1929), 400-24. 

*The refutation bears the title: Réponse a la lettre de Mr de Chateau- 
briand sur Venise; it was anonymously published in the Giornale 
dell’Italiana letteratura, Padova, xIv (1806), 260-67. The popular acclaim 
with which this reply was received is attested to by the several editions 
mentioned by M. Dollot, p. 405-06, n. 4. 

5The answer of Orintia Romagnoli Sacrati was published in pamphlet 
form under the title: Lettera di Fiordiligi Tauwmanzia Pastorella d’Arcadia 
all’ornatissimo signore Floriano Caldani Bolognese. P. Professore di a- 
natomia nella R. Universita di Padova. The first edition—with which M. 
Dollot is acquainted only through G. Soranzo’s Bibliografia Veneziana, 
Venezia, Naratovich, 1885, p. 192—was published at Padua, Penada, 1807. 
It is composed of 15 pp. 8°, and is found at the Royal University Library 
at Padua: Busta 219-23. The second edition—with the indication 
Dall’Autrice emendata e ricorretta, Venezia, Vitarelli, 1807, 14 pp. 8°—which 
M. Dollot used, offers very minor changes of wording and punctuation. 
Copies of this edition are found at the Marciana (Misc. 2160, no. 3) and 
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I should like to add, by way of a note to M. Dollot’s study, a 
third answer to Chateaubriand’s statements also written by a 
feminine hand and which, so far as I am aware, has never been 
mentioned. The following passage from a letter of Melchior 
Cesarotti addressed to a certain Sign. Ca. Livia Dragoni gave me 
the clue to the existence of this third document: 


Certo che la sua bonta perdona alle mie incessanti e spesso tediose 
occupazioni la tardanza delle mie risposte, suppongo che in cambio delle 
scuse, ella amera meglio di sentire qual impressione m’abbia fatto il suo 
scritto sul giudizio di Chateaubriand intorno Venezia. Esso mi riusci 
gratissimo, e piacevolissimo avendolo trovato ingegnoso, d’un tornio ori- 
ginale, delicato, e nobile. Chateaubriand é uno di quei pochi autori ch’io 
prediliggo e che formano la mia biblioteca del cuore. Percid mi spiacque 
assai ch’egli siasi lasciato scapper dalla penna quei tratti di negligente 
disprezzo sopra una citta, che sotto vari aspetti potea meritare tutt’ altro, 
e parea forse degna del suo entusiasmo.* 


Professor Oliviero Ronchi, Director of the Museo Civico of 
Padua, was kind enough to identify for me Livia Dragoni as 
Lavinia Florio Dragoni Contessa d’Udine; and Professor B. Cor- 
gnali, librarian of the Biblioteca Comunale “ Vincenzo Joppi” at 


at the library indicated above, at Padua. (Busta 339-2). I found an 
advertising poster for this pamphlet preserved at the British Museum 
[11840 i 44(2)] which helps to show the interest taken in the controversy 
at Venice and which I beg to reproduce: 


AVVISO 


Per Giovedi 21 Maggio 1807 verso il Mezzogiorno. 

E sortita dai torchj del Penada in Padova una nuova risposta apologetica 
alla Lettera del Sig. de Chateaubriand, pid estesa, e categorica della prima, 
di Fiordiligi Taumanzia Pastorella d’Arcadia diretta al Sig. Floriano 
Caldani P. Professore d’Anatomia in quell’ Universita. Non avendo bastato 
il discreto numero degli esemplari cola impressi a saziare la ben giusta 
curiosité, che una si giudiziosa operetta ha svegliato nel Pubblico, é 
condiscesa l’umanissima Autrice, onde soddisfare alle molte ricerche, che 
se ne fanno, a permetterne in Venezia la ristampa da qualche tipografica 
menda espurgata, e non senza qualche piccola modificazione di alcuni ter- 
mini corsi inavvedutamente in quell’ affrettata edizione. 

Sara vendibile questa seconda al tenue prezzo di soldi 10. italiani corri- 
spondenti a una lira veneta in circa ne’ seguenti ricapiti: 

Dal Librajo Bertazzoni sotto le Procuratie Vecchie. There follows a 
list of the cafés and drug stores where the pamphlet could be obtained. 

®Opere dell’Abate Melchior Cesarotti Padovano, Pisa, Presso Niccold 
Capurro, 1813, xxxrx, 55. The letter bears neither indication of place 
nor date. 
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Udine, very obligingly sent me the following biographical informa- 
tion from the Florio genealogical record: Lavinia, daughter of the 
poet Daniele Florio, was born in 1745; she married in 1766 Count 
Antonio Dragoni, and died in 1811. Attempts, however, to find 
her “ scritto sul giudizio di Chateaubriand ” in northern Italy were 
unsuccessful. Good fortune led me to its discovery in the British 
Museum.’ 

Lavinia Dragoni’s answer* to Chateaubriand is in French verse. 
It possesses neither the serious quality of Giustina Renier Michiel’s 
attempt at vindication nor the rancor of Orintia Sacrati’s protest. 
Sixty-one years of age and several years the senior of her Italian 
sisters, the Contessa d’Udine seems to have learned to remain un- 
ruffled in the face of presumptuous statements made by tempera- 
mental poets, and her sense of humor stands her in good stead. 
She senses acutely the two weaknesses of the French writer: vanity 
and susceptibility to the fair sex. With these two failings in mind, 
she cajoles Chateaubriand and in light vein puts him in his place. 
As this brochure adds another document toward the reconstruction 
of the account of Chateaubriand’s first and tempestuous visit to 
Venice, and because of its extreme rarity, I have thought it worth 
while to reproduce it here. 


A Mr CHATEAUBRIAND 


Sur ce qwil a dit de Venise dans sa lettre imprimée dans le Mercure 
du 16 octobre (sic) 1806 


A Venise on vous réimprime, 

Vous voyez que dans cet état, 

Le bon goat régne et que l’on vous estime, 

Et vous en parlez mal, c’est étre bien ingrat. 
Venise est done contre nature; 

L’auteur d’Emile avait abusé de ces mots; 

Faut-il qu’un chef marquant de la littérature 

S’en serve encore hors de propos? 


711840. i. 44(4). 
*In pamphlet form of 8 pp. 8°, without indication of pagination. The 
place of publication is indicated on the last page as follows: Venise, Chez 
Frangois Andreola Imprimeur 4 8. Ange. No date is given. The pamphlet 
begins with an extract from Chateaubriand’s letter as inserted in the 
number of the Mercure de France already mentioned, and is followed by the 
poem which I reproduce. 
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Au siécle cing, un peuple avec courage, 
Fuyant l’esclavage et la mort, 
Présents accoutumés des barbares du Nord, 
Va s’établir sur un étroit rivage, 
Avec fureur attaqué par les flots; 
Il les contient par d’immenses travaux: 
Ce peuple défendu par la mer asservie, 
Avec son nom conserve sa patrie; 
Dans la guerre il a des héros, 
Et l’on vante son industrie. 
Son existence, dira-t-on, 
Contre les eaux, c’est l’art seul qui l’assure; 
Mais l’art fut-il jamais contre nature? 
Il en est l’imitation: 
Vous l’avouerez. Suivons votre censure. 
De nos gondoles la couleur 
N’a pas non plus le bonheur de vous plaire: 
Le politique et le chrétien austére 
Vont étre ici son défenseur. 
Dans le temps de la République, 
Le luxe de Venise était solide et grand; 
Ce qui ne durait pas, se faisait simplement; 
Mais de rares tableaux, avec le marbre antique, 
Des murs de ses palais, faisaient seuls l’ornement. 
Pour la gondole indispensable, 
Le noir de tous fut adopté: 
C’est le seul point d’ailleurs, ot ce peuple estimable 
Avait pu conserver l’esprit d’égalité. 
Combien ce choix aux bons chrétiens dut plaire; 
Ce genre de voiture avait quelque danger: 
Il offrait & l’amour l’asile du mystére; 
La chair est faible et pouvait succomber. 
Si le son d’une cloche 4 la plus tendre amante, 
Des réprouvés fit éviter le sort; 
Ici le noir lugubre, image de la mort, 
Y fait penser, et rend la vertu triomphante. 
Au poison prés, on imite Atala; 
Est-il exemple en tout plus beau que celui-la? 
Vous affirmer, pourtant je n’édse, 
Que comme elle toujours chacun ait résisté; 
Mais & coup sfr plus grand le péril efit été, 
En remplagant le noir par la couleur de rése, 
Je suis sir qu’é présent vous étes pour le noir, 
Et je poursuis. Vous vouliez des antiques, 
Vous aurait-on caché ces gros lions attiques, (a) 


a. I] existe & la porte de l’Arsenal deux Lions qui se trouvaient autrefois 
& (sic) Pirée d’Athénes, 
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Que prés de ]’Arsenal le curieux va voir? 
De Lafontaine invoquant le génie, 
Que ne les avez-vous un instant fait parler 
Sur cette nation polie, 
Que la vétre aujourd’hui semble nous rappeler? 
Vous les auriez aussi mis sur le paganisme; 
Sur cet objet peut-étre, on aurait & présent 
Un ouvrage de vous et léger et savant 
Comme celui sur le Christianisme. 
Mais du moins l’on n’a pu dérober & vos yeux, 
De nos couvents, l’effet délicieux: 
De nos peintres vous avez vu l’ouvrage, 
Leurs tableaux aussi ont eu vos suffrages. 
Dites-nous franchement, en voyant réunis 
Dans le méme salon Jupiter, Osiris, 
Hercule avec Sanson, Vénus et Madeleine, 
Et le bon Saint Antoine auprés d’une Siréne 
N’avez-vous pas fait des réflexions, 
Je ne dis point philosophiques, 
Car ce grand mot n’a plus d’acceptions, 
Mais je dirai mélancoliques, 
Sur les changements d’ici bas, 
Sur les graves sujets de nos bruyants débats: 
On en ferait & moins. ... Je reviens & Venise: 
Par vous, sans ses tableaux, et ses nombreux couvents 
Sa réputation était bien compromise, 
Mais de la bien juger, vous n’efites pas le temps: 
Revenez-y; vous aimez les antiques? 
Je vous en promets plus que vous n’en voudrez voir. 
Une gondole rése ira vous recevoir, 
On Vornera de franges magnifiques; 
Le chantre d’Atala n’a pas besoin de noir. 
Vous connaitrez les dames de Venise; 
De leurs appas vous aurez l’Ame éprise; 
Peut-€tre aussi vous leur plairez; 
Et bientét retractant une injuste censure, 
Publiquement vous conviendrez, 
Que rien ici n’est fait contre nature. 


EMILE MALAKIS 


University of Pennsylvania 


| 
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CHATEAUBRIAND SE MEPREND-IL SUR AVRAMIOTTI? 


Contribution aux études des procédés littéraires de Chateaubriand 


Chateaubriand a enregistré le souvenir personnel de sa visite a 
Argos en caractérisant le médecin du nom d’Avramiotti dont il 
avait été V’hdte le 20 aofit 1806. On se souvient comment il raconte 
dans l’Itinéraire* que ce docteur était Italien, qu’il avait fait sa 
fortune en Gréce et qu’il soupirait aprés son pays—Venise. Mais, 
a ce qu'il semble, le pélerin se serait trompé de nationalité. Car, 
quand parut l’Itinéraire en 1811, le Grec, Avramiotti, se jugea 
offensé par cette méprise du poéte et décida de se venger. 

Par ces assertions hardies, je ne sais si je dois l’appeler davantage 


menteur, ou insolent. Moi désirer Venise, Venise ma patrie? Je suis Grec 
de religion et de nationalité et j’habite la Gréce, 


se récria-t-il. Ce fut lorigine de son libelle, Alcuni cenni critici 
sul viaggio in Grecia di Chateaubriand,’ écrit en italien et publié a 
Padoue en 1816. 

Quoique Garabed der-Sahaghian, le plus sérieux critique du 
voyage en Orient, en se basant sur les assertions du médecin, ait 
avancé l’opinion que “Jlimagination de Chateaubriand invente 
aussi des personnages ou plutét les transforme jusqu’a les rendre ' 
méconnaissables,” * il m’a toujours semblé que la parole de Chateau- 
briand valait bien celle d’Avramiotti, et qu’il fallait sortir de 
Vobscur labyrinthe des hypothéses avant de révoquer en doute le 
récit du voyageur. 

Pour le passage en question d’ailleurs, le probléme de savoir si 
le poéte rédige avec toute l’exactitude désirable n’est pas compliqué. 
Il ne s’agirait que de rechercher des documents biographiques sur 
Avramiotti. Aussi attendait-on beaucoup, avant de la lire, de la 
petite thése de Mlle Poirier, Les notes critiques d’Avramiotti sur 
le voyage en Gréce de Chateaubriand.* Mlle Poirier ne décoit pas: 


1 Itinéraire (éd. Ladvocat), VIII, 111. 

2Alcuni cenni critict del dottore Gian-Dionisio Avramiotti sul viaggio 
in Grecia che compone la prima parte dell’ Itinerario da Parigi a Gerusa- / 
lemme del Signor F. A. De Chateaubriand con varie osservazionni sulla 
antichita greche. Padova, Tipografia Bettoni, 1816, 155 p., 8°. 

®P. Garabed der-Sahaghian, Chateaubriand en Orient, Venise, 1914,/ 
p. 416. } 
“Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1929. J’aimerais ae 
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tout 4 fait. Son étude est bien nuancée et l’on y trouve le relevé 
minutieux des fluctuations de la critique 4 l’égard du médecin 
argien, Pourtant nous n’avons pas ici l’ouvrage définitif que l’on 
révait. Car, malgré ses efforts dignes d’éloges, Mlle Poirier n’a 
rien trouvé sur l’auteur lui-méme. Or le probléme de savoir si 
Chateaubriand se trompe a l’égard d’Avramiotti reste sans solu- 
tion. Le portrait d’Avramiotti est-il méconnaissable? Laissons les 
documents biographiques—que j’ai eu la bonne fortune de décou- 
vrir 2 Athénes et que j’abrége pour ne relever que |’essentiel—nous 
donner les faits.° 

Jean Denys Avramiotti naquit en 1770 4 Zante—possession 
vénitienne jusqu’au traité de Campo-Formio en 1797. II fit des 
études de lettres et de médecine 4 Padoue, et ensuite revint dans 
son pays pour exercer sa profession. En 1802, Jean Denys fut 
appelé par Moustapha, pacha de Tripoli en Morée, pour guérir sa 
fille. Il y resta quelques années avant d’aller demeurer 4 Argos. 
Vers 1811 Avramiotti alla s’établir 4 Athénes. I] y aida 4 fonder 
la Société des Philomuses. Il mourut dans cette ville en 1835. 
Ajoutons qu’Avramiotti n’entendait pas le frangais.® 

Confrontons maintenant ces données précises avec le récit de 
Chateaubriand: 


Je fus regu & Argos par le médecin italien Avramiotti ... M. Avra- 
miotti avoit fait sa fortune, et il commengoit & soupirer aprés l’Italie .. . 
Nous parlames donc de la France et de I’Italie 4 Argos, par la méme raison 
que le soldat argien qui suivoit Enée, se souvint d’Argos en mourant en 
Italie ... M. Avramiotti me montroit un promontoir de l’autre cété de 
la mer, et me disoit: “C’étoit 14 que Clytemnestre avoit placé l’esclave 
qui devoit donner le signal du retour de la flotte des Grees”; et il ajoutoit 
“Vous venez de Venise & présent? Je crois que je ferois bien de retourner 
& Venise.” 


aux quatre exemplaires de la brochure d’Avramiotti que connait Mlle 
Poirier les suivants: Venise, Musée Correr (cote G339); Bibliothéque 
Nationale d’Athénes (cote 8, et 8*); British Museum (cote 10126 
bb. 27). 

5 Nicolas Katrame, Recueils littéraires (en grec), Zante, 1880, p. 445; 
P. Chiotis, Mémoires historiques des Sept-Iles (en grec), Zante, 1887, 
pp. 288-90; Léonidas Ch. Zoe, Dictionnaire littéraire et historique de 
Zante (en grec), Zante, 1898, I, 4. De plus une biographie assez impor- 
tante dans la Grande Encyclopédie Grecque sous le nom d’Avramiotti. 

*Comte Joseph d’Estournel, Journal d’un voyage en Orient, Paris, 
Crapelet, 1844, I, 113. 

* [tinéraire, loc. cit. 
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Nos documents n’aident-ils pas 4 confirmer ce souvenir poétique 
de ’entrevue 4 Argos? Le texte ne s’explique-t-il pas? Le poéte 
qui rédigeait trois ans aprés son voyage, n’était-il pas excusable 
s'il se méprenait sur la nationalité de l’ancien étudiant en méde-! 
cine de Padoue qui était né dans une possession vénitienne et 
avec lequel il n’aurait pu s’entretenir qu’en italien? Ne semble-t-il 
pas naturel aussi qu’on ait parlé de la France et de l’Italie 4 Argos 
sinon “ pour la méme raison que le soldat argien qui suivait Enée, 
se souvint d’Argos en mourant en Italie” au moins certainement 
parce que Chateaubriand arrivait de Venise et qu’Avramiotti avait 
passé les plus belles années de sa vie en Vénétie? Et qui sait, mon 
Dieu, si en présence du potte nostalgique, le médecin d’Argos n’a 
pas exprimé un vif désir de revoir le pays ot il avait fait ses 
études—ce qui a donné: “ Vous venez de Venise a présent? Je 
crois que je ferais bien de retourner a Venise.” 

Serait-il trop catégorique de dire, en conclusion, que le récit de 
Chateaubriand doit étre sincére et exact? Nous trouvons d’ailleurs 
Vaveu de cette sincérité dans un compte-rendu qu’a consacré l’auteur 


des Martyrs au Voyage de Forbin; le passage servira de réplique a 
Avramiotti: 


M. le comte de Forbin nous apprend encore, au sujet d’Athénes, que le 


docteur Avramiotti a écrit une brochure contre nous ... Nous ignorons 
ce que nous avons fait au docteur Avramiotti: nous le citons dans 
l’Itinéraire avec toute sorte de considération ... Nous sommes donc 


aujourd’hui la fable et la risée d’Argos? Nous tacherons de nous en 
consoler, en songeant que depuis le temps de Clytemnestre on a tenu bien 
de mauvais propos dans cette ville.® 


EMILE MALAKIS 
University of Pennsylvania 


FOUR OF POE’S CRITIQUES IN THE BALTIMORE 
NEWSPAPERS 


Several months before his leaving Baltimore in the latter part 
of July, 1835, Edgar Allan Poe began contributing tales and book 
reviews to The Southern Literary Messenger, a monthly literary 
magazine which had been founded in August, 1834, by Thomas 
Willis White, a printer of Richmond, Virginia, assisted by James 


® Le Conservateur, III (1819), 388-9. 


} 
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Ewell Heath, the first state auditor of Virginia. Not only was 
Poe a contributor, but he was also a friendly literary adviser, sug- 
gesting changes in the magazine and offering his services without 
payment to increase the circulation of the journal, particularly 
by writing notices of the issues in the Baltimore newspapers. 

In a letter to White, dated at Baltimore, May 30, 1835, Poe 
wrote: 


My notice of your [April, 1835] Messenger in the Republican was I am 
afraid too brief for your views. But I could command no greater space 
in its editorial columns. I have often wondered at your preferring to insert 
such notices in the Republican.? It is a paper by no means in the hands 
of the first people here. Would not the American suit as well?* Its 
columns are equally at your service. Did you notice the alteration I made 
in the name of the authority of the lines to Mr. Wilde?* They were 
written by Mrs. Dr. Buckler of this city — not Buckley. 


Thirteen days later, on June 12, 1835, Poe again wrote White, 
this time that he had entirely recovered from an illness, “ although 
Dr. Buckler no longer than 3 weeks ago, assured me that nothing 
but a sea-voyage would save me,” and he promised: 


I will send you on the American * & Republican’ as soon as the critiques 


1The notice appeared in The Baltimore Republican and Commercial 
Advertiser (hereinafter cited as the Republican) for Thursday, May 14, 
1835, and has been previously identified by Professor Killis Campbell, 
“Gleanings in the Bibliography of Poe,” MLN., xxx1r (1917), 269. 

? At this time the Republican was edited by Samuel Harker, a notice of 
whose death appeared in The Baltimore American, Monday, Nov. 18, 1850. 
See a brief mention of Harker in John H. Hewitt, Shadows on the Wall, 
A Retrospect of the Past Fifty Years (Baltimore, 1877), 20. 

*The Baltimore American was edited by William Bose (1796-1875). 
See The Maryland Historical Magazine, xxxvu1 (1933), 1. 

«“ Answer to ‘ My Life Is like the Summer Rose,’” Messenger, 1 (1835), 
452, was incorrectly attributed to “Mrs. Buckley, the wife of a distin- 
guished physician of Baltimore.” Richard Henry Wilde’s “My Life Is 
like the Summer Rose” had appeared in the Messenger, I (1834), 13. 
The poem by Mrs. Eliza Sloan Buckler (1793-1863), wife of Dr. John 
Buckler (1795-1866), was copied in The Baltimore American, Wednesday, 
May 20, 1835. The lines by Wilde and Mrs. Buckler had previously 
appeared in The Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, Monday, Aug. 22, 1823. 

5 James A. Harrison (ed.), The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Va. Edition (New York, 1902), xv, 6. 

*The Baltimore American, Monday, June 15, 1835. In “A Few Notes 
on Poe,” MLN., xxxv (1920), 374, Professor T. O. Mabbott attributed this 
notice to Poe. See also Professor Mabbott’s review of Charles F. Heartman 
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come out. What I can do farther to aid the circulation of your Magazine 
I will gladly do — but I must insist on your not sending me any remunera- 
tion for services of this nature. They are a pleasure to me & no trouble 
whatever.*® 


These critiques are here reprinted for the first time.® Unlike 
most of the notices of the Messenger by other reviewers who were 
given to “ puffing,” Poe’s critiques are informative, critical, and 
prophetic of his later career. In them he evinces his first apprecia- 
tion of the work of P. P. Cooke; ?° he shows a lively interest in the 
critical department of the magazine, which he later expanded under 
his own editorship; and finally he expresses an already partly 
formed idea of what a magazine should be. “A Tale of a Nose,” 
in the April, 1835, number, which Poe found “well told” and 
“exceedingly ludicrous,” perhaps furnished him with suggestions 
for his work on “ nosology,” “ Lion-izing—A Tale.” As will be 
remembered, “ Lion-izing” was published in the Messenger for 
May, 1835. 
[1] 
THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 

The eighth number of this Magazine will make its appearance immedi- 

ately. We have seen a copy of it in sheets, and have no hesitation in 


pronouncing it equal, at all events, to any thing of this kind in the country. 
Its character is now established upon a basis sufficiently sure, and we have 


and Kenneth Rede’s Bibliographical Check-List of Poe in American 
Literature, vI (1934), 94. 

™The Republican, Saturday, June 13, 1835. This notice was copied in 
The Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, Tuesday, June 16, 1835. A notice of the 
tenth number of the Messenger, which was certainly written by Poe, 
appeared in the Republican, Friday, July 10, 1835. Two favorable notices 
of the Messenger, which I think were not Poe’s, were published in The 
Atheneum and Young Men’s Paper, eds. John N. McJilton and T. S. Arthur, 
I (July 11, 1835), 271, and 1 (Sept. 19, 1835), 351. 

® Harrison, op. cit., XVII, 7. 

®It is a pleasure here to acknowledge my indebtedness and appreciation 
to Mr. Louis H. Dielman, Executive Secretary and Librarian of the Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore, for his generous assistance in helping me locate the 
notices in the Republican, a file of which from March, 1835, to March, 
1836, is in the collection of the Maryland Historical Society. A long run 
of the American may be found in the same library and in that of the 
Peabody Institute. 

20 Philip Pendleton Cooke (1816-1850), an older brother of John Esten 
Cooke, the Virginian novelist, was the author of the essays on English 
poetry, “ Rosalie Lee,” and “The Last Indian.” 
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no longer any doubts of its entire success. It is indeed a subject of general 
congratulation that the South has at length aroused herself from her 
lethargy in these matters, and ventured to erect a periodical literature of 
her own. 

The eighth number, like the seventh, is a manifest improvement upon 
its predecessors. The volume, too, is almost entirely made up of original 
matter, there being only two very short selections. These things speak 
well for the energy of its conductor. We are sorry that an extended 
notice of the various articles in the Magazine would be out of place in a 
daily paper — but there are some which, from their high character, we 
cannot pass over in silence. Among these, Professor Tucker’s Discourse 
on the Progress of Philosophy will elicit much attention. It is, in every 
respect, an able and valuable paper. The Hssay on English Poetry, 
Chapter 1., is not only well written, but evinces a thorough knowledge of 
the subject, and altogether an erudition of no common order. We shall 
look for the ensuing chapters with eagerness. The fifth Letter from N. 
England is excellent: and the Tale of a Nose is well told, to say no more, 
and exceedingly ludicrous. ; 

A striking feature in this Magazine, and one which cannot be too highly 
recommended, is the variety of critical notices of New Works: embracing 
nearly all of any consequence which have appeared in this country since 
the publication of the last number. 

Of the Poetry we cannot speak altogether so favourably. Some of the 
pieces are exceedingly insipid; but the greater part are far above medioc- 
rity. A few are admirable. Such lines as the Apostrophe of the Xolian 
Harp would alone give a character to any Magazine. They are beautiful 
indeed, and yet simplicity is their greatest charm. There is no clue to 
detect the author, but we verily believe they were written by the same 
hand which composed Rosalie Lee. Although the two poems are widely 
different, the same almost imperceptible quaintness runs throughout them 
both. Some passages in the Last Indian are fine — but as a whole we do 
not like it. Its great fault is obscurity. We will conclude this notice 
(in which we have already exceeded our limits) by transcribing some lines 
by Mrs. Buckler of this city, for which we are sure of being pardoned by 
all who can appreciate the delicate and beautiful. They are in reply to 
the popular lines of Mr. Wilde. 


[The three stanzas follow.] 


[2] 

The ninth number of the Southern Literary Messenger has just reached 
us, and is upon the whole the best yet issued. It is the first made up 
entirely of original articles: we hope that in no future numbers will resort 
be had to selections: this dependence is allowable in the infancy of a peri- 
odical, but when it has grown up to vigorous strength, as the Messenger 
now has, it should rely upon its own resources. 

Readers might be satisfied that they had their money’s worth, if that be 
a consideration, — if they read but one article in this number, the disserta- 
tion on the “Characteristic differences between the Sexes.” The subject 
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is of course of the richest, and it is treated with power and beauty. There 
is a continuation of the interesting “ Tripolitan Sketches.” We are pleased 
to note a spirited contribution from our townsman Edgar A. Poe, Esq. 
It is an extravaganza called “Lionizing,” and gives evidence of high 
powers of fancy and humor. The writer of the article on “ Recent American 
Novels,” is, we think, wrong throughout, as well in his general opinions 
as in his particular commendation of “The Insurgents.” Among the 
literary notices is a good one of “Horse Shoe Robinson,” a work for 
which the public are eagerly looking, and for which we venture to predict 
universal popularity. 


[3] 


THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


The ninth number of this Periodical is received, and contains even more 
than its usual quantity of excellent matter. We are glad to see also that 
this matter is, in the present instance, entirely original. There is not a 
selected article in the book. The outward appearance and typography is 
[sic] unexceptionable, and in no respect has the South occasion to regret 
the enthusiasm with which she has lent her aid to the support of the 
Messenger. We will endeavour to find room for a running notice of some 
of the principal articles in the present number. The sixth of the Tripolitan 
Sketches sustains the reputation of the preceding papers. The Letters of 
a Sister are also very spirited, vivacious, and well written. The third 
number of the Fine Arts, evinces a just application of the subject; and, 
in many respects, is excellent. The Article on Recent American Novels 
is crude and undigested. — The writer is evidently unacquainted with his 
theme.—- This opinion of “The Insurgents” is exaggerated, and he has 
forgotten the talented novels of Mr, Kennedy & Dr. Bird in his wholesale 
denunciations. The Dissertation on the Characteristic Differences between 
the Seres is a paper of unusual value. The subject is treated in a manner 
really masterly, and would be sufficient of itself to give a character to any 
Periodical. Lionizing, a tale by Edgar A. Poe, is an admirable piece of 
burlesque, which displays much reading, a lively humor, and an ability to 
afford amusement or instruction, according to the direction he may choose 
to give to his pen, which should not be suffered to lie unemployed, and 
will not, we trust, be neglected. 

There are also some excellent sketches of Virginia Scenery viz: The 
House Mountain visit to the Virginia Springs, Dagger’s Springs, and The 
Red Sulphur Springs. We refer our readers confidently to the Critical 
Notices in the present Number. We have read with interest the remarks 
on the Promessi Sposi of Mauzoni [sic]; on Mrs. Butler’s Journal; and 
on our townsman Mr. Kennedy’s new novel, Horse-Shoe Robinson — of 
which latter the publication, although long anxiously expected, has been, 
for what reason we know not, deferred. The poetical pieces are all above 
mediocrity. The lines to “ My Child” are admirable; and we have seldom 
seen any thing of the kind more beautiful than “My Native Land,” by 
Lucy T. Johnson. 
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[4] 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER.— The tenth No. is received 
and sustains the already high reputation of the Periodical. Its contents, 
like those of No. 9, are entirely original, and, generally speaking, excellent. 
The Storm on the Prairies is a graphic sketch. Nos. 15 and 16 of Letters 
of a Sister are spirited and elegant even beyond the former Letters. In 
Lionel Granby we perceive a quiet strength which will enable the writer 
to do something better than he is at present doing. A cautious purity of 
style is not the least recommendation of these chapters. Oliver Oldschool 
has much humour, but is somewhat over zealous. We do not agree with 
the editor of the Messenger in his opinion of the Tale called the Sandfords. 
We think this little story exceedingly well told — although its commence- 
ment is irrelevant. The plot is simple but of great interest. We should 
never have suspected the piece to have been written by so young a person— 
for diffuseness and a want of simplicity are prevailing foibles of the young. 
We see no traces of either in the Sandfords. Chapter 2d, on English 
‘Poetry, is admirable. The writer has a fine feeling for the beauties of his 
subject, which is handled throughout in a novel and really masterly 
manner. Hans Phaal, a Tale, by Edgar A. Poe, is a capital burlesque upon 
balloonings, which has recently been carried to a ridiculous extent, without 
much prospect of profit to the persons engaged in it, or advantage to the 
community. The Sale by Nugator is graphically sketched, but its vulgarity 
of tone and language is especially to be censured. The Literary Notices 
are, as usual, excellent. We cannot too highly praise the Review of 
Bankcroft’s [sic] History and that of Washington’s Writings. The 
Poetical Department is, in general, good. The Daughter’s Lullaby is truly 
beautiful, and we have no hesitation in saying that it far surpasses, the 
fine verses, in the same manner, by the lamented Mrs. Hemans. We do not, 
however, like the Old Parish Church, by Nugator. The hop, skip, and jump 
metre, whose grotesque air is heightened by means of double rhymes, is, 
to say the least, little in accordance with the solemnity of the subject. 
Some of the words are even misspelt, and not a few of the allusions are 
exceedingly low. The following verse is an exemplification of all three of 
these charges: 


“ E’en soldiers here beneath this roof 
Have held their midnight orgies, 
And without hath tramped the charger’s hoof 
Till the grave well nigh disgorges.” 

We repeat that the number, as a whole, is admirable. The Messenger 
improves rapidly, and bids fair to rival, if not to surpass the Knickerbocker 
itself. 

Davin K. JAcKson 
Duke University 
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THE 1876 ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION FOR WHITMAN 


One of the most heartening episodes in the history of Anglo- 
American literary relations is the English subscription for the 
Centennial Edition of Leaves of Grass and Two Rivulets, con- 
ducted in 1876 with astonishing financial success by a number 
of the poet’s admirers, principally W. M. Rossetti and Robert 
Buchanan. It has been assumed that this particular subscription * 
was the result of an article in The West Jersey Press for January 
26, 1876, which may have been written by Whitman himself.’ 

However, on September 27, 1875, W. M. Rossetti wrote to Mrs. 
Anne Gilchrist: 


I don’t know whether you ever see the review named The Academy. I 
write in it, & have in two or three instances inserted the latest news I 
had received of Whitman. The last—not favourable, & not extremely 
unfavourable—was 6 or 7 weeks ago perhaps. I then received the im- 
pression that Wh’s position in money-matters is far other than it shd. 
be, & that we in England ought to see about it—(I remember you raised 
this question with me a couple of years or so ago) .® 


He also mentioned that Edward Dowden had written to him in 
regard to financial aid for Whitman and stated that should active 
steps be necessary he had thought of buying up a “ large number 
or whole edition” of Whitman’s poems and presenting them to 
public libraries “ all over the civilized world, excluding the United 
States.” 

It is apparent, accordingly, that the plan to aid Whitman by 
subscribing for his books was in English minds before the West 
Jersey Press article ever appeared. Indeed, Rossetti states in the 
letter quoted above that he had already mentioned the plan to a 
number of people, who “ highly approved ” of it.* Moreover, it is 
clear that Mrs. Gilchrist, in the generosity of her love and en- 
thusiasm for the paralyzed American, was the first to suggest the 


1There was another in 1885-1886, which has received comparatively 
little notice. Cf. Letters of W. M. Rossetti to Anne Gilchrist and Her 
Son, ed, Clarence Gohdes and Paull F. Baum, Durham, N. C., 1934. 

* Harold Blodgett, Walt Whitman in England, Ithaca, N. Y., 1934, p. 36 
and C. J. Furness, Walt Whitman’s Workshop, Cambridge, Mass., 1928, 
pp. 245 ff. 

* Letters of W. M. Rossetti to Anne Gilchrist, pp. 94-95. 

* Ibid., 95. 
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matter of English aid in his poverty. So far as is known, the 
suggestion was made in a letter to Rossetti of August 28, 1873: 


I am afraid the friend you saw in the Spring [R. J. Hinton] gave 
you too sanguine an account of Mr. Whitman. ... I cannot help thinking 
anxiously whether he has all the comforts he ought to have, and whether 
he is able to keep his Government appointment; and, if not, whether his 
poems bring him in anything like an adequate income; and wishing and 
wishing, for once in my life, that my means were not so scanty but that 
I could join with others who admire and love him to put our gratitude 
into some substantial shape that might free him from office-routine, even 
if he be able to resume it.® 


Further light is shed on Mrs. Gilchrist’s efforts to help Whitman 
by the following excerpt from her letter to Rossetti dated October 
1, 1875, which possibly is a reply to Rossetti’s letter quoted above: 


I have had it so much on my mind that those who understand what Mr. 
Whitman really is, what he has accomplished for the present and the 
future, owe it not more to him than to themselves to joyfully seize this 
opportunity of giving tangible shape to their gratitude and love, that, 
despairing of being able to start the movement in England, I was just 
about to write to Mr. [W. D.] O’Connor or Mr. [John] Burroughs, and 
ask leave to join, as far as my modest means permit, in any scheme of 
the kind that might be afoot in America; for there must be some such. But 
now, of course, I shall most gladly join in the plan you propose, which 
seems to me very excellent... . I shall be ready to send you £10 the end 
of next week, or as soon after as you appoint. ... I have little doubt in 
my own mind but that his very slow progress toward recovery (if progress 
it can be called; in a letter I received from him a few days before my 
Mother’s death he said “My illness has not lifted,” and mentions a 
recurrence of the distressing sensations in the head from which he suffered 
so much at first) is due to the pressure of anxiety—the efforts to work— 
the having had to remain in the hot latitude of Philadelphia all through 
the summer, instead of going north to some cool bracing mountain or 
sea air. 
CLARENCE GOHDES 
Duke University 


THE SYMBOLISM IN HAUPTMANN’S VELAND 
Of the many poets who have treated the myth of Wieland the 
smith,’ Gerhart Hauptmann seems to be the first to have given 


*Signora Helen Rossetti Angeli has kindly supplied copies of this and 
the following letters. 
+P. Maurus: Die Wielandsage, Miinchen, 1902. 
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the legend symbolical content. Richard Wagner before him was 
certainly aware of the possibilities which the story of Wieland 
offers for philosophical interpretation. At the end of Das Kunst- 
werk der Zukunft (1849) Wagner relates the tale of Wieland’s 
suffering as af example of the Volkskunst which he has been 
preaching in the essay. At that time the Meister was still an 
ardent revolutionary, a champion of free thought, democracy and 
socialism. He therefore interprets the Wieland myth as a protest 
of the Volk against the tyranny and greed of monarchs, But in 
the sketch which Wagner made the following year for a music 
drama on the Wieland theme, there is no evidence of any sym- 
bolism in Wieland’s struggle against King Neiding. The conflict 
here is a struggle for power between the smith and the king. 
Hauptmann’s Veland is thus the first symbolical treatment of the 
Wieland myth in literature.” 

The composition of the work throws some light on its nature. 
Although the drama did not appear in its present form till 1925, 
the bulk of it was written in 1896-7,° between the publication of 
Die versunkene Glocke and Fuhrmann Henschel—at a time, there- 
fore, when Hauptmann was forsaking naturalism for symbolism. 
Thirty years later, when he finished the play, he had behind him 
an impressive list of prose and poetical works, including three 
expressionistic dramas (Winterballade, Der weife Heiland, Indi- 
pohdi), and was on his way back to the social drama of his first 
period (Dorothea Angermann). Thus both the beginning and the 
end of Veland were written at a time when Hauptmann was waver- 
ing between two literary techniques. As a result of this circum- 
stance, the work combines the features of both literary movements: 
it is a symbolical treatment of a naturalistic theme. 

In Veland Hauptmann repeats the theme of Die Weber: both 
plays depict the tragedy of modern industrial civilization. Both 
plays describe a society divided against itself, waging a ruthless 
civil war, which can only end with the ruin of all the combatants 
and the destruction of all higher human values. The two chief 


* Hauptmann’s originality is very clearly shown by a comparison of his 
Veland with Hans Friedrich Blunck’s Streit mit den Géttern (1926). 
Blunck also treats the Wieland theme symbolically; his Wieland is the 
Germanic Prometheus, fighting man’s battles against the gods. 

* The early version of the play is published in Ausblicke (Berlin, 1924), 
pp. 270 ff. 
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antagonists in the symbolical play, Veland the smith and King 
Harald Schénhaar, symbolize the urban proletariat and modern 
capitalism respectively. The other two important characters in the 
drama, Harald’s daughter Bédwild and the shepherd Ketill, em- 
body the dramatist’s solution to the class conflict, Ketill in par- 
ticular acting as Hauptmann’s spokesman. 

Veland is described as a former god, sage, seer and magician, 
as well as a physical giant, endowed with boundless energy.* All 
his life has been spent in digging metals out of the bowels of the 
earth and shaping them into useful and ornamental articles. At 
one time he was a dignified artisan, happy in his work, pursuing 
an ideal of beauty, symbolized by the swan maiden Herwar Allwei&.° 
Tragedy entered Veland’s life when the greedy king learned of 
his existence and resolved to exploit the smith’s great skill for 
selfish ends. He directed his minions to capture Veland, and to 
seize his wealth. Then he crippled the smith by cutting the ten- 
dons at his left ankle and right knee and condemned him to a life 
of bitter toil. Reduced to the condition of a beast, scarcely re- 
sembling a human being, Veland has sworn vengeance against his 
oppressor and the execution of his scheme of revenge constitutes 
the action of our drama. 

Two acts of retribution are plotted by the smith against his 
tormentor. The first is a variation of Atreus’ unnatural revenge 
against his brother Thyestes. Veland intends to murder the king’s 
two sons,* invite the monarch to a banquet and offer him wine in 
bowls fashioned from the skulls of his children. As soon as Veland 
recognizes the bond of love that ties the beautiful Bodwild to him, 
a second scheme of vengeance is formed in his sick brain. By 
seducing Bédwild he will beget a son who shall be condemned, 
like himself, to unceasing suffering and humiliation.’ Although 
his desire to seduce Bédwild has its origin in raw hatred,® it is not 
long before the smith has invented a noble motive to justify his 
evil deed. He hopes in this way to rediscover the world of beauty 
which he has lost through his enslavement by the king. In other 
words, he believes he can find Eros (Hervar) through sex 
(Bodwild) : 


* Veland, pp. 15, 19, 23, 32, 34, 35. These and subsequent references are 
to the 1932 edition of Hauptmann’s plays published by Fischer in Berlin. 
SP. *Pp. 21, 22, 29. Pp. 27, 40. 
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Der Rache Fliigel sprossen deutlich schon 
am kiinstlichen Gestricke meiner blutigen List, 

und bald entheben Riesenschwingen mich davon, 

ihr, der Vermi&ten, nach: sie kann mir nicht entgehn.’ 


When Veland’s lust for revenge has at last been satisfied and the 
smith has finally outgrown the crude ethic of an eye for an eye; 
after he has obtained release from his suffering and has once more 
become a liberated god, he has a vision of his son Wittig seated 
on Harald’s throne allowing his subjects to enjoy the happiness 
which God has denied them.?° 

Veland possesses all the characteristics of the class-conscious pro- 
letarian. He realizes that he is being exploited by the robber king 
for grossly selfish ends.‘ He maintains to the end that defiance 
of God and religion which is so typical of official Marxian socialism. 
He sneers at God, who is either deaf to the misery of the masses 7” 
or just another Harald, deliberately oppressing the poor and the 
weak.4® God the All-Father, cries the smith, hypocritically 
promises happiness to his poor slaves, just as the murderer conceals 
his dagger beneath a clump of roses.’* It is God who has deprived 
him of Herwar, his ideal of beauty.‘* So he banishes God from 
his heart and founds a religion of his own. This new faith is the 
Marxian creed: to do good to his fellow proletarians and evil to 
their oppressors.** 

But it is with a heavy heart that Veland proceeds to carry out 
his ruthless acts of vengeance. The murder of the princes in 
particular weighs on his conscience. At first he tries to persuade 
himself, Nietzsche fashion, that all creation necessitates crime.’ 
This flimsy piece of rationalization, however, does not satisfy him. 
So he resorts to a more subtle way of excusing the promptings of 
his brute instinct. In order to justify his desire for revenge and 
to escape the feeling of guilt which pursues him, he welcomes 


®°P. 59. Although this passage is immediately followed by the murder 
of the princes, it can only refer to Veland’s second act of vengeance, the 
seduction of Bédwild. There is a fine psychological connection between 
the seduction of the princess and Veland’s dream of rediscovering Herwar, 
but none whatever between the murder of the two children and that dream. 
=P. 126. 
1 Pp. 34, 60. Pp. 109. 
107. 
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cruelty, martyrdom, oppression at the hands of the king **—a 
mechanism well known to analytical psychology.'* 

Veland never outgrows this bitter hatred of the man who ex- 
ploited him; and herein lies the real tragedy of his life. For he 
realizes, before the play ends, how little is accomplished by mere 
hatred. But it is too late; he has become a slave to his desire for 
vengeance. It is destiny to which even the gods must bow: 


Bin ich ein Gott, entrinn ich doch mir selber nicht, 

und nicht dem Schicksal, das zum Spielzeug mich erkor. 
Und ohne Gnade zwingt es, zu vollenden mich 

und auszuspein die grauenvolle Nachtgeburt, : 
die es in meinem Haupte ausgebriitet, wie 

in einem Vipernei.** 


And so he follows the dictates of his hatred to the end, believing 
against his better judgment that he can return to his former 
dignity and greatness by satisfying his instinct for vengeance. 

His antagonist the king likewise remains unchanged at heart, in 
spite of his horrible experience. He is from the beginning to the 
end the hard, grasping capitalist, to whom all sense of justice or 
mercy is alien. Personal injury alone can check his will to power 
and his lust for wealth. It is only after he has felt the agony 
caused by the disappearance of his children that he realizes how 
unjust his treatment of Veland has been. Even then his repentance 
is only skin deep. Like Pharaoh of Egypt he is ready to make 
all sorts of promises as long as the plague is upon him. But no 
sooner has the danger been averted, than he is the old Pharaoh 
again.® For there is no doubt that Harald would throw Veland 


Pp. 30. 
17 Cf. Franz Alexander: The Psychoanalysis of the Total Personality 
(New York, 1930). 
*®P. 81. The earlier version of the drama is even more explicit on this 
point. In it Veland says to Harald: 
O Jarl, wir unentrinnbar nicht der Norne Spruch, 
ich lieBe unvollendet meine Rache gern. 
Ein Etwas hat den Ha& gedimpft in meiner Brust. 
Doch Velands Hdllen sind nun einmal jetzt im Gang; 
und Veland selbst vermag sie nicht zu léschen, noch 
Jarl Harald zu befrein aus dieser Héllen Brunst, 
und wir der Jarl mein Vater. 
(Ausblicke, p. 352/3) 
19 Pp. 33-4, 36, 38. 
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into chains once more the moment the latter released the two 
princes from his power. 

The one character in the play who does undergo a radical trans- 
formation is Princess Bédwild. She first appears on the scene 
decked out with all the blind prejudices and hatreds of her class. 
Before the drama ends, she is a totally different person: a greedy, 
vain, hatefully arrogant viper has become a humble Christian 
woman, full of pity for the suffering Veland and devoted to him 
with a boundless love. “ Knecht” she cries to Veland in her first 
speech in the play, 

Knecht, Knuten gibt es, deinen ekelhaften Leib 
mit Schwielen zu bedecken. Hiite deinen Blick! 
Und eh mich jemals deine plumpe Arbeitsfaust 


streife: viel lieber nehm ich einen TausendfuB, 
als das zu dulden, ruB’ges Scheusal, in mein Bett.?° 


Before long the “sooty monster ” has become a god: *4 


O Veland, Grauen faft mich, denn du bist kein Mensch. 

Zum Gotte hast du dich gewandelt, jetzt, im Augenblick, 

mit einem Gotte hat mein Schicksal mich vermiahlt.** 
Now Veland is holy through his suffering; he is blessed by his 
pain; free in his chains; honored because of his shame; mighty 
through his impotence; pure because of his scabs; refined and 
hardened by his humiliations.** 

This radical change takes place in Bodwild immediately after 
she has been seduced by Veland. It is the result of the physical 
union between them. Veland’s dream of attaining Eros through 
sex has become reality—in her, not in him. Now her fierce hatred 
and boundless contempt for the smith turn first to pity and then 
to love and she links her future to his with wholehearted devotion. 
Bédwild’s conversion, which at first sight seems entirely unmoti- 
vated, is really not at all unexpected. For from the outset Veland 
has exerted an irresistible influence upon her. In spite of her loath- 
ing for the “ugly monster ” she has visited his smithy again and 
again.** It was not merely greed for the beautiful trinkets he 
fashioned that brought her there. She was drawn, to him by a 
deep love which disguised itself in the mask of hatred, because the 
conventions of her caste pronounced this love taboo.”*> She admits 


96. 79. P. 80. 76. Pp. 28, 66. 
** This phenomenon is also familiar to analytical psychology. Cf. Healy, 
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to Veland that she has often dreamt of being seduced by him; ** 
these dreams are obviously wish fulfilments. 

This new Bédwild, the embodiment of Eros in the Christian 
sense of pity, unselfishness, humility, and self-sacrifice *"—this new 
Bédwild alone can bridge the gap between the two hostile classes 
represented by her father and her lover. She has exchanged the 
réle of Gersuind for that of Ottegebe, has risen from sex to Eros. 
She alone is able to stir in Veland a feeling of pity for the fate 
of King Harald.** 

Bédwild’s conversion indicates Hauptmann’s solution to the con- 
flict depicted in the drama. The social problem, the poet says, cannot 
be solved by hatred or Klassenkampf, but by love and tolerance. In 
order to leave no doubt as to his views on the matter, Hauptmann 
has created the figure of the shepherd Ketill,”® a spiritual brother 
of Emanuel Quint. Ketill, who is the raisonneur of the piece, 
appears twice before Veland, to warn him against the ruinous 
course he is pursuing. Vengeance and hatred, says the shepherd, 
destroy the soul and reduce the world to ashes.*° He preaches 
Hauptmann’s familiar gospel of loving one’s enemies, tolerance, 
patience, humility.** Veland rejects the shepherd’s advice; he 


prefers to bring salvation to his own class only, and to shun religion 
as treacherous and deceptive.** Because the dramatist does not 
believe that this is the way to solve the social problem, he ends the 
play tragically. To be sure, Veland flies away full of hope for the 
future; but his wings of fire will not carry him to Herwar the 
beautiful until he too undergoes Bédwild’s spiritual conversion 
from hatred to love. 


H. STEINHAUER 
University of Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon, Canada 


Bronner and Bowers: The Structure and Meaning of Psychoanalysis (New 
York, 1930), p. 20 ff. 

Ti. 

2° Her own expressions of hatred for her father (p. 77) are not to be 
taken at their face value. They merely serve to indicate her deep remorse 
for the injustice she has done Veland in hating and scorning him. These 
outbursts will subside, leaving nothing in her breast but Christian love and 
pity for everyone. 

2° Ketill does not belong to the Wieland myth. 3° Pp. 63, 64, 106. 

31 Pp. 63, 105. Cf.Chapiro: Gespriche mit Gerhart Hauptmann (Berlin, 
1932), pp. 114-5. =P. 


“UNE TRANCHE DE VIE” 


“UNE TRANCHE DE VIE” 


The Larousse Universel (s. v. tranche), states that the expression 
“une tranche de vie” was first employed by Jean Jullien, one of 
the authors of the Théatre Libre. 0. G. Guerlac* accepts this state- 
ment and cites the passage from Jullien’s Le Théatre Vivant (1892) 
where it appears. The Larousse du Vingtiéme Siécle repeats the 
statement as it was given in the Larousse Universel. L’Inter- 
médiatre des Chercheurs et Curieur (10 mai 1916) contains the 
following: “ Une tranche de vie.—De quand date cette expression: 
a qui faut-il l’attribuer?” Whether because of the troubled times 
or for other reasons, these questions went unanswered. 

The expression was in use, however, before the Théatre Libre 
had come into existence and, as might be expected, was used in 
reference to French naturalism. In spite of its later popularity it 
does not seem to have found its way into print very often before 
the year 1892. José Yxart, who in 1894 and 1895 wrote a series of 
articles dealing with the Spanish stage for La Vanguardia of 
Barcelona, ended his critique of La Verbena de la Paloma by 
saying that this play 
sin chistes de autor, con su ambiente de vida real y popular, con su 
espontaneidad y ligereza, es un verdadero sainete tradicional: lo que diez 


afios atras llamaban los naturalistas franceses: une tranche de vie, llevada 
al teatro.? 


A more specific reference is to be found in the Bibliothéque 
Universelle et Revue Suisse for June, 1885, which contains in its 
Chronique parisienne an article on the Salon for that year. In 
discussing a painting exhibited at the Salon the writer says in part: 


Bien entendu, ce n’est pas 14 un reproche, car ce manque d’unité fait 
partie du systéme, et les tableaux de la nouvelle école: visent, comme les 
romans naturalistes, 4 mériter l’éloge que M. Zola a fait de l’Hducation 
sentimentale de Flaubert et & étre, suivant son expression, ‘une tranche 
de la vie,’ découpée.* 


The only real “ éloge ” of this novel that Zola ever published, to 
my knowledge, appeared in Le Voltaire for December 9, 1879,* 


1 Les Citations Frangaises, 2nd ed., Paris, 1933, p. 238. 
* Reprinted in Hl arte escénico en Espana, Barcelona, 1896, 11, 112. 
593. 
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and the phrase does not occur there. What Zola wrote was “lam- 
beau,” not “tranche.” In this laudatory review of the Education 
sentimentale he said: “ Qu’est-ce done que cette Hducation senti- 
mentale? Simplement un livre d’histoire, un lambeau de notre vie 
a tous.” It may be that the writer of the article in the Revue 
Suisse remembered wrongly and unconsciously substituted for 
Zola’s “lambeau” a new expression which was later to catch the 
popular fancy; or it may be that Zola was the first to use the 
phrase in an unreported speech or article. 

It is obvious that “une tranche de vie ” was not first employed 
by Jean Jullien in 1892, that the expression came into existence 
prior to June, 1885, and that it was first used in connection with 
the writings of the naturalists. 

G. I. DALE 


Cornell University 


REVIEWS 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau Moralist. By CHARLES WILLIAM HENDEL, 


2 vols. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1934. Pp. ix +316 + 348. 8°. 


The author says in his short Preface, “ My object has been to 
determine what the ideas of Rousseau really were.” This would 
be a superfluous statement, with a title like his, if it were not 
that, as a matter of fact, the ideas of R. had been most of the time 
not presented as “ they really were.” What Mr. Handel evidently 
means is that he tried to remain impartial; and in this he has 
extremely well succeeded. It looks as if, by and by, we would have 
objective studies of Rousseau. 

The method adopted has been to follow minutely the “ Philosophe 
de Genéve ” in all the shades, in all the meanders of his ever-evolving 
ideas. This work is very conscientiously done; perhaps too con- 
scientiously, for this is an almost sure method of getting lost. Evi- 
dently if Rousseau had been always clear and consistent, a two- 
volume work of closely printed pages would not be necessary; but 
the conscientious repetition of R’s gropings will hardly elucidate 
his fundamental thought. The writer ventures to say that many 
a reader will be just as much puzzled after reading Mr. Hendel’s 


“This article of fulsome praise for the Hducation sentimentale is not 
included in the biography of Flaubert by Descharmes and Dumesnil which 
occurs at the end of Autour de Flaubert, Paris, 1912, m1. 
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book as after reading Rousseau himself. Whenever Rousseau is 
clear, Mr. Hendel is clear too; but, when Rousseau needs interpre- 
tation, so does Mr. Hendel, and after all, Rousseau remains the 
preferable text to consult (as an illustration, one may read the 
pages devoted to R.’s ideas on religion, sentimental and civil). 
Moreover, at times there is necessarily a good deal of guessing, for 
it is very hard to be sure that the mind of a man worked exactly 
the way we might imagine. 

But let us come to Mr. H.’s great thesis. He claims to have 
discovered that Rousseau was above all a disciple of Plato, and 
this quite original theme is developed with great talent indeed. 
The reader may well be surprised to see how far the parallelism 
can be followed up. Moreover, a thesis recently published, Hssai 
sur les lectures de Rousseau (Genéve, Jullien, 1934), bears out 
well enough Mr. H.’s contention. The author of that thesis, M. 
Richebourg, did not, in the main, attempt to do more than check 
the readings mentioned by R. himself, or such as were easily identi- 
fied as obvious references to such and such an author—which 
means that Plato would probably have many more references to 
claim than those given in that essay—but, even as it is, we find, in 
the indices, that Plato has 58 items; Buffon, who stands next, 50, 
Montaigne 33, Montesquieu 25, Locke 19, Fénelon 18, Hobbes 
(cited to be attacked) 10, Lamy 7, Malebranche 3.1 Only the 
Bible and Plutarch are mentioned more often than Plato, but the 
first because all the biblical authors are under one heading, the 
second for reasons other than merely philosophical. Thus, this 
close relation of Rousseau’s thought and Plato’s can be readily 
accepted. What might be said is that, on the one hand, Mr. H. 
seems to introduce Rousseau’s Platonism too early, when R.’s 
ideas had not begun at all to shape themselves into philosophical 
doctrines ; while, on the other hand, when R. had reached maturity 
of thought, and especially in his great works, the question may well 
arise: for how many ideas is R. still a debtor to Plato? And if 
there is no debt, would it not be just as true to say that Plato was 
a Rousseauist as that Rousseau was a Platonist? Is this not an 
occasion to emphasize—once more—the danger of over-empha- 
sizing influences? Must a great writer, forever now, be interesting 
to professors only in as much as he is under some influence, that 
is, in as much as he is not himself; and must he cease to count, 
the moment he dares think for himself? In so far as Rousseau and 
Plato are concerned, everyone will have to form his own opinion in 
reading Mr. H.’s two compact volumes. Observe, however, that 
about a dozen of the 58 passages in the thesis mentioned above are 
in reference to music, and not to philosophical topics; that Rous- 
seau is not an author who conceals his readings like e. g., Chateau- 


1 These are only some of the more interesting names chosen here for our 
purpose. 
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briand; that three times the mention refers to the same subject— 
that of Plato’s willingness to dispense with poets in his Republic; 
that one passage referred to reads: “ Ou est le plus petit écolier de 
droit qui ne dressera un code d’une morale aussi pure que celle des 
lois de Platon?” (I, 222); and another, “ Les préceptes de Platon 
sont trés sublimes; mais combien n’erre-t-il pas quelquefois, et 
jusqu’ot ne vont pas ses erreurs?” (III, 146.) 

Mr. H. thinks that “ Biography is essential at all times for the 
understanding of R.’s thought” (vii). Certainly one must agree 
that passing events did affect temporarily his thoughts one way 
or another; but when it comes to his thoughts prepared “a téte 
reposée” and his philosophical writings, one cannot feel sure. 
Therefore, the long account—occupying nearly one-sixth of the 
whole first volume—of the quarrel with Diderot-Grimm-Epinay 
seems out of proportion, especially when compared with an eleven- 
page account of the Lettres morales—this in a book bearing as 
title Rousseau moraliste; the same thing might be said of the story 
of the circumstances of publication of Emile and the Contrat 
Social, or of the rather insignificant Palissot affair. But, how- 
ever that may be, Mr. H. has set—the writer purposely says set, for 
one can hardly yet say “followed ”’—a noble example; he never 
insists on certain circumstances in the life of Rousseau which have 
made the delight, for generations, of people afflicted with a black 
liver; and he has taken excellent advantage of the recently com- 
pleted Correspondance Générale.” ? 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


Die Sehnsucht nach dem Dritten Reich in deutscher Sage und 
Dichtung. Von Jutius PErEersen. [Erweiterter Abdruck aus 
“ Dichtung und Volkstum,” Bd. 35.] Stuttgart: J. B. Metz- 
lersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1934. 66 Seiten. 


Dieses Buch musste geschrieben werden. Es lisst sich schlecht- 
erdings kein Thema denken, das gerade in diesem weltgeschicht- 
lichen Augenblick vom Standpunkt der Geistesgeschichte aus 
stirker zur Behandlung driangte als eben der Vorstellungskomplex 
vom Dritten Reiche, der, gestern noch dem Reiche des Traumes 
angehérig, heute seinen Namen einem realen Staatsgebilde auf- 
gepragt hat. Dass es Professor Petersen zugefallen ist, den 
Nationalsozialismus in geistesgeschichtlicher Beziehung aus der 
Taufe zu heben, ist ein Umstand, zu dem man dem Kinde in 
Hinsicht auf die vorliegende Studie gratulieren darf. 


* There are few such slips as the mention of Diderot’s Fils naturel as a 
novel and references to the article Hconomie politique as one of the 
* Discours.” 
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In seiner bewundernswiirdigen Beherrschung des dusserst weit 
gespannten geistesgeschichtlichen Rahmens erweist sich Petersen 
als der berufene Interpret der Fiille von Wunschvorstellungen 
verschiedenster Herkunft und Orientierung, die in das Zauberwort 
vom Dritten Reich einmiinden. An Hand der Sprangerschen 
Typenlehre unterscheidet Petersen sechs Erscheinungsformen des 
Wunschbildes, die den sechs Denkformen des vorwiegend Asthetisch, 
religiés, heroisch, theoretisch, 6konomisch bezw. sozial eingestellten 
Menschen entsprechen. Die Vorstellungen vom Goldnen Zeitalter, 
vom Gottesstaat, vom imperialen Weltreich, vom humanistischen 
Reich des Geistes und vom kommunistisch gefarbten “ Vélker- 
friihling und Menschheitspfingsten ” werden in je einem Kapitel 
in ihrer historischen Entwicklung verfolgt, wiahrend der Weltwirt- 
schaftstraum, als dem Gebiet der Sage und Dichtung ferner liegend, 
nur fliichtig gestreift wird. Als abschliessendes Kapitel folgt 
endlich ein Uberblick iiber die aus dem idealen Bereich gespeisten 
Krafte, die zur Verwirklichung des deutschen Volksstaats gefiihrt 
haben. 

Um aus der Fiille des dargebotenen Stoffes einen Hauptpunkt 
herauszugreifen, sei als wesentlich vermerkt: das Schlagwort vom 
Dritten Reich, vom tertium saeculum, das seine Quellen letzten 
Endes im Johannisevangelium und in der Apokalypse hat, erscheint 
um 1200 in den Schriften des kalabrischen Abtes Gioachino di 
Fiore, dessen Schau das Reich des Alten Bundes und das des 
Neuen Bundes mit den Personen von Gottvater und Gottsohn 
gleichsetzt und ein kommendes Drittes Reich verkiindet, das im 
Zeichen des Parakleten, des Heiligen Geistes stehen werde. Diese 
Ahnung, die sich von nun an im Laufe der Jahrhunderte nie ganz 
verliert, erwacht zu neuem Leben in Lessings Erziehung des 
Menschengeschlechts, indem Lessing die Offenbarungen des Alten 
und des Neuen Bundes als blosse, dem jeweiligen Fassungsgrade 
des Menschen angepasste Stufen auffasst und mit prophetischem 
Feuer ein drittes, ewiges Evangelium verkiindet, das dem zu 
moralischer Miindigkeit erwachten Menschen angemessen sei. Die 
Auswirkungen des von Lessing neu angeregten Gedankens werden 
nun nachgewiesen von Fichte und Schiller iiber die Romantik bis 
zum franzésischen Saint-Simonismus und seinen deutschen Geistes- 
verwandten, Heine und dem Jungen Deutschland. Etwas spiter 
greift dann, ebenfalls unter dem Einfluss deutschen Denkens, Ibsen 
das Schlagwort vom Dritten Reich wieder auf in seiner gross 
angelegten Tragédie Kaiser und Galilier. Durch Ibsen wieder 
wird der Traum vom Dritten Reich zu einem ideellen Generalnenner 
der Erneuerungsbestrebungen des um die Briider Heinrich und 
Julius Hart gescharten Literatenkreises, der um die Jahrhundert- 
wende in Berlin wirkte, und diesem Kreise gehérte in jungen 
Jahren auch Mdller van den Bruck an, der dann das Schlagwort 
vom Dritten Reich unmittelbar der Parteifahne des National- 
sozialismus aufgeheftet hat. 
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Bedauerlich ist in dieser gross angelegten Schau bloss die Fehl- 
datierung von Kaiser und Galilier. Seite 46-48 werden die polaren 
Spannungen “ eines halben Jahrhunderts ” von der Juliantragédie 
aus orientiert, unter Hinweis u.a. auf Marx’ Griindung des 
Vorwarts, Kierkegaards Entweder-Oder, Stirners Hauptwerk und 
die Geburt Nietzsches, die siimtlich in die Jahre 1843-44 fallen. 
Die Juliantragédie aber erschien nicht, wie hier angenommen, im 
Jahre 1893, sondern bereits zwanzig Jahre friiher, womit der stark 
betonte chronologische Unterbau des dargelegten Beziehungs- 
komplexes einen empfindlichen Stoss erleidet. 

Die in den ersten sechs Kapiteln besprochenen Typen des Heils- 
gedankens waren alle universalistisch eingestellt, sie hatten sich 
auf die ganze Menschheit bezogen. Anders steht es dagegen mit 
dem nationalsozialistischen Typus: Dieser beschrinkt sich in nach- 
driicklichster Weise auf das eigene Volk. Wie gestalten sich nun 
die Beziehungen dieses Neulings zu den sechs schon durch ihr 
ehrwiirdiges Alter legitimierten universalistischen Vorstellungs- 
typen ? 

Die Kunst der Regie, mit welcher Petersen die Kinfiihrung des 
Neuankémmlings in den erlauchten geistesgeschichtlichen Reigen 
inszeniert, verdient alle Bewunderung. Das Wort Reigen ist mit 
Absicht gewihlt. Schon zu Anfang der Abhandlung nimlich 
fanden die sechs Typen sich mit verschlungenen Hinden zu einem 
kreisf6rmigen Schema gruppiert. Wo wire da Raum fiir weiteren 
Zuwachs? Nachdem also alle Méglichkeiten der Typenbildung 
erschépft sind, “ gibt die Magnetnadel des Kompasses den rastlosen 
Kreisgang des Uhrzeigers auf, indem sie sich nach der Tiefe senkt, 
wo der Pol der nationalen Selbstbestimmung ruht” (51). Und 
siehe, in der Mitte des Reigens erscheint der nationalsozialistische 
Vorstellungstyp. Aber nicht etwa als Parvenii, wie man vielleicht 
glauben mochte. O nein, er ist keineswegs von schlechten Eltern ; 
vielmehr weisen seine Ziige unverkennbare Ahnlichkeiten mit denen 
des ehrwiirdigen Sechsgestirns auf, die ihn denn auch als ihren 
zeitgemissen Spréssling begriissen. Wie sich versteht, haben alle 
sechs erlauchten Ahnen den positiven Teil ihres Wesens zu seiner 
Erbmasse beigesteuert. 

Damit ist aber die Wandlungsfahigkeit des denksymbolischen 
Schemas (das vielleicht auf Anregungen der in den Anmerkungen 
zitierten Denkformen Hans Leisegangs, 1928, zuriickgeht) keines- 
wegs erschépft. Wir erleben gewissermassen die Urform eines 
geistesgeschichtlichen Balletts. Auf einen Wink des Regisseurs 
erfolgt eine Vierteldrehung des Schemas nach rechts, und die 
Vorstellungstypen eins und vier, die Ideale der Dichtung und des 
Denkertums, treten als zeit- und raumlos zur Seite und postieren 
sich auf die Fliigel, womit eine Hingliederung der tibrigen “ in Zeit 
und Raum, eine Beziehung zur Geschichte und zur Lagerung der 
europiiischen Landkarte sichtbar wird.” “ Die theokratischen und 
kommunistischen Ideen haben im Osten, die imperialistischen und 
foderativen im Westen zeitweilige Beriihrung mit dem Boden der 
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politischen Wirklichkeit gefunden” (51). Der Hinweis auf das 
heutige Russland, auf den — allerdings ausserhalb Europas gelege- 
nen — theokratischen Judenstaat, auf das Napoleonische Imperium 
und auf den franzésisch-angelsichsischen Volkerbund liegt auf der 
Hand. So gliicklich dieser einfache Kunstgriff auf den ersten 
Blick auch anmutet, so regen sich doch gewisse Bedenken, wenn 
man sich fragt: Wo bleibt bei dieser Verlagerung der imperialist- 
ischen Idee nach dem Westen die Erinnerung an den Imperialismus 
etwa der Staufenkaiser, um von dem rémischen Imperium gar 
nicht zu reden? Indessen ist diese Frage sowohl unbequem wie 
verfriiht. Denn nun spielt der Ballettmeister seinen letzten Trumpf 
aus: der Nationalsozialismus, von je zwei seiner Ahnen flankiert, 
weicht um einen Schritt zuriick, und vor ihm wird, aus der Ver- 
senkung heraufsteigend, ein neuer Mitspieler sichtbar, der nun mit 
dem Nationalsozialismus zusammen eine geographische Nord- 
Siidachse bildet. Man errit, wen man vor sich hat. Das faschist- 
ische Italien und das neue Deutschland begriissen sich als geistes- 
verwandtes Briiderpaar. Man sieht hier jedenfalls in vorbildlicher 
Weise das seltene Schauspiel, wie Geistesgeschichte und Politik 
sich die Hinde reichen. 

Trotz solcher gelegentlicher Oberténe wird kein Leser gefahr 
laufen, dies Buch mit einer politischen Tagesbroschiire zu ver- 
wechseln. Ausdriicklich ist vielmehr die vornehme Objektivitat 
und unbeirrbare Sachlichkeit in der Darstellung hervorzuheben. 
Den gediegenen Beitrag zur Ideengeschichte wird der Germanist 
nach griindlichem Studium aus der Hand legen mit lebhaftem 
Dank fiir vielseitige Anregung und Bereicherung. 


HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
Yale University 


Charles Lamb and his Contemporaries. By EpMUND BLUNDEN. 
New York: the Macmillan Company. Pp. x+ 216. $2.00. 


Mr. Blunden’s book makes no attempt to cover afresh the whole 
of the available ground or to replace Mr. E. V. Lucas’s invaluable 
biography. It is full of much fine and unobtrusive scholarship ; 
but it is avowedly complementary, and sets out to sketch with some- 
what altered emphasis the personality of its subject rather than to 
paint a full length portrait. 

It is not inept to compare this book with Pater’s essay on Lamb. 
There is something of the same grace and sensitiveness in both; 
but there are also moments in both when one begins to feel uncer- 
tain whether the man they present is the real Lamb. It is, in- 
deed, no disservice either to Lamb or to his admirers to shift, as 
Mr. Blunden has done, the emphasis from his puns to his piety or 
from the excesses of a convivial evening to the afterthoughts of the 
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following morning. Yet Mr. Blunden’s evocation is not quite 
satisfactory, for Lamb was, after all, more robust and — dare one 
say it— more earthy than Mr. Blunden will allow. The truth is 
that the author comes a shade too much between us and his subject, 
for Lamb, when all is said and done, must be allowed to speak for 
himself, and the skill with which Mr. Lucas’s Life is written lies 
in no small measure in the extent to which he is allowed to do so. 
Lamb’s personality, more than that of most authors, inevitably 
suffers some distortion in the mirror of another mind, however 
sympathetic and understanding. 

One is tempted, too, to suggest that the rigors of thirty-five years’ 
unremitting labor at an office-desk lose some of their sharpness of 
outline when seen from the quiet seclusion of a study window. His 
work in the service of the East India Company was the real centre 
round which Lamb’s life revolved, as is surely shown by the fact 
that when it came to an end he was both unable and unwilling to 
summon his remaining energies to any concentrated literary task. 
One may share Mr. Blunden’s lingering regret that he did not do 
so, however, without even feeling that anything more was to be 
expected from him. As Mr. Blunden himself has indicated, Lamb 
knew better than anyone else that after 1824 his main life’s work 
was done. 

However, there are many fine things in this book. Mr. Blunden 
is at his best when he is relating Lamb’s work to the background 
from which it sprang, and it would be difficult to overpraise 
chapters 11 and Iv, on the New Poetry and the New Criticism. He 
has done a real service in directing attention to Lamb’s verse, too 
often ignored, and the whole book is a fine tribute to the memory 
of one who, in spite of Mr. Blunden’s forebodings, is still one of 
the best-loved figures in English literature. 

R. C. 


University of Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia 


New Light on Longfellow. With Special Reference to His Rela- 
tions to Germany. By JAmxEs Tarr HATFIELD. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. Pp. x-+ 188. $2.75. 


If more Americans would visit Craigie House and form even a 
partial acquaintance with its wealth of manuscripts and extensive 
collection of books in various literatures which reveal the poet who 
gathered them as an interpreter of European life and culture and 
as a cosmopolitan scholar who contributed much to the development 
of learning in this country, they would undoubtedly be filled with 
profound admiration for Longfellow as a distinguished figure in 
an important period of our intellectual history. Indeed, in our 
present age of narrow specialization, who can deny the need of his 
catholic interest ? 
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In the course of years, studies, both adequate and inadequate, 
have been made of Longfellow’s relations to European literature ; 
but not until the publication of Mr. Hatfield’s New Light on Long- 
fellow, based on a careful examination of the unpublished material, 
has there appeared a systematic presentation of the poet’s entire 
connection with Germany. This we follow from the year 1829, 
when he first entered that country, to the closing years of his life. 
Of particular importance are the chapters treating his fruitful ex- 
periences abroad in 1835-1836 and again in 1842, and the period 
of his Harvard professorship as the successor of Ticknor, when he 
was somewhat torn between academic duties and a strong desire 
to do creative work. In all this we observe his réle as an exponent 
of German life and literature, especially his pioneer interest in 
Goethe. For it is significant that he was the first to make Goethe 
a living figure in American colleges. The author, however, has 
not deemed it necessary to include a detailed discussion of Long- 
fellow’s relations to the great poet, because, as he generously states, 
of a previous contribution to the Germanic Review. Furthermore, 
he refers to “the forthcoming valuable study ” by Mr. Pochmann, 
to whom material on this subject was transmitted by Mr. Hatfield 
when he and the writer of this review were enjoying the courtesy 
of Craigie House. 

Of further distinction is the analysis of Hyperion, of the German 
influence on Longfellow’s poetry, and of his continued interest in 
German after his retirement from teaching. Then follows a sum- 
mary, and an admirable characterization of the poet’s personality 
and temperament, his human scholarship, and his place in Ameri- 
can life. No real student of literature will disagree with the state- 
ment that he “must be accounted a notable humanist” in the 
strict meaning of the word, nor with the acclaim, “ The historic 
tradition which he upheld is America’s best inheritance from the 
past.” 

The illustrations, particularly Longfellow’s sketch of himself as 
a student at Gottingen, and the copy of the drawing by Agassiz 
representing the pentagram in Faust, as well as the carefully pre- 
pared list of the poet’s personal German associations and studies, 
including the selected bibliography, add greatly to the charm and 
value of the publication. Mr. Hatfield has, as throughout his long 
and useful career, performed a distinct service to American 


scholarship. 
O. W. Lone 
Williams College 
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Die Erzihlkunst in Thackeray's “ Vanity Fair.” Von Lupwic 
Bauckre. Hamburg: Friederichsen, de Gruyter & Co., 1932. 
Pp. 187. RM. 8 

Neue Wertungen im Englischen Roman: Problemgeschichte des 
Englischen Romans im Zwanzigsten Jahrhundert. Von IRENE 
Marinorr. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1932. Pp. 143. 


These books are, respectively, interesting examples of German 
research, intensive and extensive. The first gives the results of a 
microscopic study of Thackeray’s art of narrative in Vanity Fair. 
The second formulates appraisals based upon a careful survey of a 
wide and full area of English fiction. The first is sufficiently 
definitive. The second represents but one angle in the interpreta- 
tion of an aspect of the English novel that is sure to be interpreted 
from many angles. After a consideration of Thackeray’s art of 
narrative under eleven heads, Baucke closes with a twelfth, “ Der 
Bau des Werkes.” The last paragraph is typical at once of the 
author’s style and conclusions. 


Das Werk ist nicht aufgelést in das ungestaltete, in seine einzelnen 
Bestandteile zerbréckelnde Nacheinander eines Stranges von Kapiteln. Der 
Bau erhebt sich “in the fullness of that biographical form achieved under 
Thackeray” klar gegliedert und abgestuft in seinen Teilen mit dem 
Grundriss der Fabel zweier Zentralfiguren, deren Schicksale sich ineinander 
verflechten und einander entgegensetzen. Die gestaltete Einheitlichkeit 
bedeutet keine grade Einfachheit, sondern die monumental angelegte Stei- 
gerung der bewegten Entwicklung und die zielstrebige Schichtung der 
beiden in der Mitte des epischen Interesses stehenden Gestalten. Die 
Zusammenfiigung der mehrteilig gewebten Handlungsstiicke lisst die ein- 
zigartige, in der Thematik kunstvoll veristelte und polyphon durch- 
gefiihrte, durch die Anfangs- und Schlussgruppe der Kapitel ringférmig 
geschlossene und vollendete Gestalt eines die Welt des Menschlichen im 
Bilde spiegelnden Ganzen erstehen. 


Miss Marinoff has founded her appraisals upon the examina- 
tion of the work of more than fifty English novelists, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon that of Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, 
D. H. Lawrence, Rose Macaulay, May Sinclair, Hugh Walpole, and 
H. G. Wells. She has evidently enjoyed the task. Her insight is 
generally good, her style clearer and less involved than that of most 
German scholars. A portion of the concluding paragraph of her 
“ Anhang ” will best summarize her findings. 


Die vorstehende Behandlung und Stoffwahl der Technik bestitigt in vollem 
Masse das Ergebnis unserer Untersuchungen itiber die neuen Wertungen 
im modernen englischen Roman. Wir hatten als neue Geisterhaltung die 
Haltung des unbefangenen, vorurteilslosen Schauens in die Wirklichkeit 
gefunden und aus dieser Lebensschau auf das zugehérige Lebensgefiihl 
geschlossen und die Welt der heute geltenden Werte abgeleitet. Und eben 
dieser Grundzug der vorurteilslosen Schau in das Leben findet sich in der 
Stoffwahl und Technik wieder. Wir sahen, dass bei der Stoffwahl das 
psychologische Interesse ausschlaggebend ist. Kein Stoff erscheint zu gering, 
zu abgelegen, um gestaltet zu werden. Die héchsten Héhen wie die tiefsten 
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Tiefen des Menschseins werden durchleuchtet. Der Mensch wird gesehen 
als ein ewiges Ritsel, das jedem anders gestellt wird, dessen véllige Lésung 
uns nicht gegeben ist. Diese neue Schau des Individuums erfordert eine 
ungeheure Verfeinerung der Technik. Sie hat die doppelte Aufgabe, ein 
ritselhaftes Menschentum zu gestalten, es lebenswahr zu gestalten. Lebens- 
nike soll nicht nur im Stoff, sondern auch in der Darstellung erreicht werden. 


Watpo H. Dunn 
College of Wooster 


George Eliot: Essai de biographie intellectuelle et morale, 1819- 
1854. By P. Bourt’Honne. Paris: Librairie Ancienne 
Honoré Champion, 1933. Pp. 212. 


Students of George Eliot have long desired a thorough and 
disinterested study of her moral philosophy. They will welcome 
M. Bourlhonne’s book, which goes far towards the fulfillment of 
their desire. 

This investigation into the content, origins, and value of George 
Eliot’s “ message ” is based upon a carefully documented study of 
her life through the year 1854. M. Bourl’honne presents the 
novelist as a tragic figure, torn by an unceasing struggle between 
the idealism firmly rooted in her emotions and the realism with 
which her intellect grasped and accepted fact. She was, he thinks, 
“an eternal adolescent,” who misapplied her remarkable powers 
to inventing a rationale of life at the time when she should have 
been concerned only with the business of living. Self-condemned 
to spend her later years in brooding contemplation of her own 
early mistakes, she drew from her experience a dreary philosophy 
that confused her readers because of its shifting emphasis, now on 
the freedom of the individual to work toward perfection, now on 
the power of environment and chance to negate his best efforts. 
Supplementing this analysis and critique of George Eliot’s thought, 
M. Bourlhonne has written two brilliant chapters discussing the 
influence of Spencer, Lewes, Comte, Spinoza, and Feuerbach. 

Not all readers will accept M. Bourl’honne’s generalizations as 
valid to quite the extent to which he has pushed them, particularly 
his theory of delayed juvenilism and his insistence upon the impor- 
tant part played by ideology in George Eliot’s rationalization of 
her union with Lewes. But the reconstruction of soul history is 
not an exact science; and the reader may admire and respect 
M. Bourl’honne’s ‘conclusions—indeed, he must—without sub- 
scribing to them completely. They are stimulating and provocative, 
and wholly within the bounds of possibility. It is disappointing to 
find no discussion of what seem to the reviewer two important lines 
of influence. One is the phrenological theories of Gall and Combe, 
whose systems George Eliot studied; and whose moral philosophy, 
based on phrenology, she paralleled in her Early Essays. The 
second is the catalytic influence of Rousseau and George Sand, 
which George Eliot acknowledged in the strongest terms. 
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But it is ungracious and ungrateful to dwell upon omissions 
where so much has been done so well. By virtue of its contents 
and its challenge M. Bourl’honne’s study is, after Cross’s biography, 
the most useful book yet published on George Eliot. 


MATHILDE PARLETT 


Hendrix College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Anthology of the Classical Period of German Literature. By 
GEORGE Mapison Priest. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1934. Pp. x + 465. $3.00. An anthology must be judged as a 
whole and from the standpoint of its editor’s intention, for the 
critic can easily postulate the inclusion of some of his favorite 
authors and passages. Mr. Priest has succeeded in establishing a 
unified, compact survey of German literature, in which all im- 
portant figures of the period in question are represented, even 
Winckelmann and Hamann. The only exchange one might wish 
for would be that of Mathison, without whom, especially after 
Schiller, our picture would be no less complete, for Maler Miiller, 
who after all, adds something to the collective note of the Sturm 
und Drang. The notes are reduced to a minimum, which can only 
be welcomed, while the biographical sketches are somewhat pale 
and lacking in characterization of ideas represented. The follow- 
ing corrections, gathered at random, may be suggested: to p. 356 
note 12 gefegt und geult (cleaned and swept) should be ‘ swept and 
dusted,’ for Uhle (owl) is a round duster used for walls and ceil- 
ings; note 19 Stufen (here brackets) are probably ‘ graded 
shelves’; note 33 verspiindete (was stuffing) is ‘screwed tight’; 
to p. 359 note 6 Marieel should be characterized as a Baltic expres- 
sion; Werther (note to p. 368) can hardly be called “ at first a 
happy day dreamer” which would lead to a misinterpretation of 
the work as a mere love story; to p. 365 (The original version. . . .) 
The emphasis on pity is entirely misleading. The first version 
of Willkommen und Abschied is motoric throughout and gives 
the original situation: the rider stops at the village limits, takes 
leave, and sees her walking home. Since this fact is not indi- 
cated, Goethe takes offence at its untypical supposition and has 
the girl look after the departing lover. The change, however, 
entails a break in the unity of the poem, the poet splits up into 
lover and observer and the identity of the speaker in the last two 
lines becomes doubtful. 

The make-up of the anthology is to be especially commended in 
regard to binding, print, and paper. The use of ss instead of the 
generally adopted §-sign in Roman print leads to difficulties in 
compounds. 
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Leipzig: Eichblatt, 1935. 257 pp. M. 11.50. 

Dschenfzig, Theodor.—Stefan George und 
die Jugend. (Ansprache, 1934 in der deut- 
schen Schule zu Florenz gehalten). Miinchen: 
Bruckmann,-1934. 29 pp. M. 1.20. 

Diitting, verehelichte Fritz, Hanna.—Die 
Landschaftsschilderung in der deutschen 
Literatur des 16. Jahrhunderts. Diss. 
Miinster: 1934. 103 pp. 

Endter, Alfred.— Die Sage vom wilden 
Jager und von der wilden Jag 1. Studien tiber 
den deutschen Diimonenglauben. Diss. Ber- 
lin: 1934. 99 pp. 

Fischer, Anita——Die Buchillustration der 
deutschen Romantik. Diss. Bonn: 1934. 
82 pp. 

Fleissner, 0. S., and Mentz-Fleissner, E.— 
Kleine Anthologie deutscher Lyrik. New 
York: F. 8S. Crofts & Co., 1935. xi, 136 pp. 
$1.00. 
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Geelen, Albert van.— Martin Greif als 
Dramatiker in seinen Beziehungen zu Laube 
und zum Burgtheater unter Wilbrandt und 
Dingelstedt. [Deutsche Quellen u. Studien. 
Bd. 11]. Graz, Wiirzburg: Wichter-Verlag, 
1934. 372 pp. M. 13.35. 


Gerstmeyer, Giinther.— Walther von der 
Vogelweide im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. 
[Germanistische Abhandlungen, H. 68]. 
Breslau: Marcus, 1934. 192 pp. M. 10. 


Goethe.—Faust, der Tragédie Erster Teil; 
Faust Translated into English Prose, with 
Introduction and Notes by F. G. G. Schmidt 
(German and English text on opposite 
pages). Leipzig: Emil Rohmkopf, 1935. 
xvi, 160, 172 pp. Cloth, M. 4.50. 

Goetze, Fritz—Untersuchungen iiber die 
Pilgerfahrt des triiumenden Ménchs (Berle- 
burger Hs.). Diss. Marburg: Bauer, 1934. 
55 pp. 

Graus, Maria——Held und Mutter in der 
erzihlenden Dichtung des deutschen Mittel- 
alters. Diss. Miinster. Emsdetten: H. u. 
J. Lechte, 1934. v, 57 pp. M. 3. 


Gudde, Erwin Gustav.—Social Conflicts in 
Mediaeval German Poetry [Univ. of Calif. 
Publ. in Mod. Philology, Vol. 18, No. 1]. 
Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. of Cal. Press, 1934. 
Pp. viii, 140. $1.50. 

Haerten, Heinz.—Vondel und der deutsche 
Barock. Mit ... Vorwort von Th. Baader. 
(Diss. Bonn) [Disquisitiones Carolinae, T. 
6]. Nymegen: Zentrale Druckerei [1934]. 
112 pp. M. 4. 

Hane, Karl Theodor.—Literarische Kultur- 
leistungen des mittelalterlichen Speyer. 
Diss. Heidelberg. Speyer: Jaeger [1934]. 
79 pp. 

Hechler, Ilse-—Das Goethebild im Werke 
Hugo v. Hofmannsthals. Ein Beitrag zur 
Lebens- und Kunstanschauung des Dichters. 
Diss. Frankfurt. Diiren: [Jiinemann] 1934. 
98 pp. 

Hein, Alfred—Walther von der Vogel- 
weide im Urteil der Jahrhunderte (bis 1700). 
Ein Beitrag zur literarischen ErschlieBung 
des Walther-Bildes. Diss. Greifswald: 
Adler, 1934. 88 pp. 


Herrmann, Otto.— Die Anfiinge Gustav 
Freytags. Ein soziologischer Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der deutschen biirgerlichen In- 
telligenz im 19. Jh. Diss. Teildruck. Ham- 
burg: Schimkus, 1934. vi, 96, xix, 20 pp. 


Hirt, Hermann.—Indogermanische Gram- 
matik. Tl. 6. Syntax. I. Verwendung der 
Kasus und der Verbalformen. [Indogerm. 
Bibl. Abt. 1, Reihe 1, Bd. 13, Tl. 6]. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1934. x, 292 pp. M. 11.50. 


Hohrath, C.—Hannelore erlebt die GroB- 
stadt. Ed. with Notes, exercises, vocabulary 
by E. P. Appelt and Selina Meyer. New 


ae F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935. viii, 206 pp. 
1.35. 

Holthausen, Ferdinand. — Gotisches ety- 
mologisches Wérterbuch. Mit Einschluss der 
Eigennamen und der gotischen Lehnworter 
im Romanischen. [Germanische Bibliothek. 
7, Reihe 4, Bd. 8]. Heidelberg: Winter, 
1934. xxiv, 133 pp. M. 3.75. 

Houben, H. H.—Goethes Eckermann. Die 
Lebensgeschichte eines bescheidenen Men- 
schen. Berlin: Zsolmay, 1934. 354 pp. 
M. 5.50. 


Jacob, Kurt.—Aufbau und innere Gestalt- 
ung der Balladen und anderer Gedichte 
Morikes. Diss. Frankfurt: 1934. 48 pp. 

Jordan, Emil, and Hudson, William P.— 
Kultur-Geographie von Deutschland. xi, 
126 pp. $1.35. 


Jérgensen, Peter. — Die dithmarsische 
Mundart von Klaus Groths ‘“ Quickborn.” 
Lautlehre, Formenlehre u. Glossar. Kopen- 
hagen: Levin & Munksgaard, 1934. 323 pp. 
4°. Kr. 10— 


Keller, Ernst.— Der geistesgeschichtliche 
Ort des mittelhochdeutschen Minnesangs. 
Diss. Giessen: 1934. 60 pp. 


Kettelhoit, Paula—Formanalyse der Bar- 
clay- Opitzischen “ Argenis.” Diss. Miinster. 
Bottrop i. W.: Postberg, 1934. v, 82 pp. 


Kluckhohn, Paul.— Die Idee des Volkes 
im Schrifttum der deutschen Bewegung von 
Méser und Herder bis Grimm.  [Literar- 
historische Bibliothek, Bd. 13]. Berlin: 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1934. vi, 226 pp. 
4. 


Kommerell, Max.— Schiller als Gestalter 
des handelnden Menschen. (Gedenkrede... 
9. Nov. 1934). [Wissenschaft u. Gegenwart. 
Nr. 6]. Frankfurt a. M.: Klostermann, 
1934. 31 pp. M. 1.75. 

Krogmann, Willy.—Der Rattenfiinger von 
Hameln. Eine Untersuchung iiber das Wer- 
den der Sage. [Germanische Studien. H. 
158]. Berlin: Ebering, 1934. 85 pp. M. 3.80. 


Krumm, Giinter.— Gustav Frédings Ver- 
bindungen mit der deutschen Literatur. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der geistigen 
Wechselbeziehungen zwischen Deutschland 
und Skandinavien. [Nordische Studien. 16]. 
Greifswald: Bamberg, 1934. iv, 195 pp. 
M. 4.20. 

Kiihnemann, Eugen.—Schiller und seine 
Welt. [Insel-Biicherei. Nr. 464]. Leipzig: 
Insel-Verlag [1934]. 79 pp. 80 Pf. 

Lilienfein, Heinrich. — Schiller und die 
Deutsche Schillerstiftung. Festvortrag ... 
am 11. Nov. 1934. Weimar: Béhlau [1934]. 
48 pp. M. 1.50. 

Meissinger, Karl August.—Helena, Schillers 
Anteil am Faust. Frankfurt a. M.: Schulte- 
Bulmke, 1935. 156 pp. M. 4. 
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Meyer, Hermann.—Die alten Namen der 
Gemarkungen Waldmichelbac’: und Asch- 
bach im Odenwald. Diss. Giessen. [S.-A. 
aus Flurnamenbuch des Volksstaats Hessen. 
H. 6. Prov. Starkenburg, H. 1]. Giessen: 
v. Miinchow, 1934. 67 pp. 1 plate. 


Paul, Adolf—Der Einflu& Walter Scotts 
auf die epische Technik Theodor Fontanes 
{Sprache u. Kultur der german. u. roman. 
Volker. B. Bd. 10]. Breslau: Priebatsch, 
1934. viii, 272 pp. M. 6.25. 

Raabe, Wilhelm. — Die schwarze Galeere. 
Edited for grammar practice by T. M. Camp- 
bell and Sten G. Flygt. New York: Crofts 
& Co., 1935. xii, 228 pp. $1.40. 


Richter, Erwin Bruno.—Siegfried August 
Mahlmann, ein sidchsischer Publizist am 
Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts. Diss. Leip- 
zig: 1934. 80 pp. 


Rockmann, Franz. — Stilkundliche Unter- 
suchung und geistesgeschichtliche Einord- 
nung des “ Bitteren Leidens ” von Klemens 
Brentano. Ein Beitrag zum Problem des 
“alten Klemens Brentano.” Diss. Miinster: 
1934. 115 pp. 


Roloff, E. A—Lessing und das Collegium 
Carolinum zu Braunschweig. Universitits- 
Rede. Braunschweig: 1934. 19 pp. 2 plates. 


Ross, Flora, Ross, Ada Esther, and Aron, 
Albert W.—Ich lerne Deutsch. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1935. 466 pp. 

Saran, Franz.—Deutsche Verskunst. Ein 
Handbuch fiir Schule, Sprechsaal, Biihne. 
Unter Mitwirkung von Paul Habermann 
hrsg. von Albert Riemann. Berlin: Junker 
und Diinnhaupt, 1934. xiii, 425 pp. M. 14. 


Schaeder, Hans Heinrich.—Firdosi und die 
Deutschen. (Festrede . . . am 27. Sept. 1934). 
Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus in Komm., 1934. 
12 pp. 50 Pf. 

Scheunemann, Ernst. — Texte zur Ge- 
schichte des deutschen Tageliedes. Fiir 
Seminarubiingen ausgewihlt. Fiir das Deut- 
sche Institut der Univ. Breslau als Ms. 
gedruckt. Breslau: Deutsches Institut der 
Univ., 1934. 34 pp. 

Schmitz, Wilhelm.—Traum und Vision in 
der erzihlenden Dichtung des deutschen 
Mittelalters [Forschungen zur deutschen 
Sprache u. Dichtung. H. 5]. Méinster: 
Aschendorff, 1934. 99 pp. M. 3.40. 

Schneider, Hermann.—Schiller. Werk und 
Erbe. Stuttgart: Cotta, 1934. 115 pp. M. 3. 


Schultz, Franz.—Klassik und Romantik 
der Deutschen. Tl. 1. Die Grundlagen der 
klassische-romantischen Literatur. [Epochen 
d. deutschen Literatur. Bd. 4, Tl. 1]. Stutt- 
gart: Metzler, 1935. M. 7.75. 

Schwarz, Richard.—Friedrich der Grosse im 
Spiegel des literarischen Deutschlands von 
der Aufkliirung bis zur Romantik. Diss. 


Leipzig: Frommhold & Wendler, 1934. vii, 
217, xiv pp., typewritten. 

Seidel, Ina. — Dichter, Volkstum und 
Sprache. Ausgewiihlte Vortriige und Auf- 
siitze Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt 
[1934]. 230 pp. M. 4.25. 

Simon, Lili—Verantwortung und Schuld 
in Goethes Roman. [Erlanger Arbeiten zur 
deutschen Literatur. 2]. 2Hrlangen: Palm 
& Enke, 1934. 77 pp. M. 3. 

Spriegel, Liese.— Der Leipziger Goethe 
und Gellert. Diss. Tiibingen. Borna: Noske, 
1934. 74 pp. 

Studentkowski, Konrad.— Der Dreifig- 
jahrige Krieg im Spiegel der historischen 
Novelle. Ein Beitrag zur Stoffgeschichte 
und zur Geschichte der historischen Novelle. 
[Jenaer germanistische Forschungen. 26]. 
Jena: Frommann, 1934. viii, 144 pp. M. 7.50. 

Voigt, Felix A—Antike und antikes Leben 
im Werke Gerhart Hauptmanns. [Deutsch- 
kundliche Arbeiten. B, Bd. 5]. Breslau: 
Maruschke & Berendt, 1935. 138 pp. M. 4.50. 

Wahl, Magarethe.—Das deutsche Bauern- 
drama seit Anzengruber. Diss. Heidelberg: 
Brausdruck, 1934. 73 pp. 

Waldecker, Ludwig. — Schillerstudien. 
Bonn: Roéhrscheid, 1934. 90 pp. M. 3. 

Walzel, Oskar—Romantisches. 1. Friihe 
Kunstschau Friedrich Schlegels, 2. Adam 
Miillers Asthetik. Untersuchungen. [Mnemo- 
syne. H. 18]. Bonn: Réhrscheid, 1934. 253 
pp. M. 7. 

Wiedenbriig, Helmut. — Die literarischen 
Motive in der erziihlenden Kunst Arthur 
Schnitzlers [Diss. Teildruck]. Frankfurt a. 
M.: Osterrieth, 1934. 49 pp. 

Wiese, Karl-Heinz. — Robert E. Prutz’ 
Aesthetik und Literaturkritik. Diss. Halle: 
1934. 75 pp. 

Ziemann, Erich. — Heinrich Laube als 
Theaterkritiker. [Die Schaubiihne. Bd. 4]. 
Emsdetten: H. & J. Lechte, 1934. vi, 140 pp. 
M. 3.50. 

Ziemer, Martin. — Schillers Charakter. 
(Geisteswissenschaft und Charakterologie. ) 
Diss. Leipzig. Brieg: Tesch [1934]. 65 pp. 


FRENCH 


Boileau. — Ssatires, éd. C. H. Boudhors. 
Paris: Belles Lettres, 1934. Ixx + 375 pp. 
, ed. G. Griveaud. Paris: Dela- 
grave, 1934. 156 pp. Fr. 5. 

Bontoux, G.—Les Aveux de J.-J. Rousseau 
sur des questions capitales de l’heure pré- 
sente. Paris: Téqui, 1934. vi-+.74 pp. 
Fr. 2.50. 

Contes modernes, cd. Fr. dept. 
Univ. New York: Harper, 1935. 
240 pp. 
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Crucy, Fr.—Brantéme. Paris: Rieder, 1934. 
114 pp. Fr. 20. 

Deschamps, J.—Chateaubriand en Angle- 
terre. Paris: éds. Albert, 1934. 207 pp. 
Fr. 12. 

Des Cognets, J.—La vie intérieure de 
Lamartine. Paris: Hachette, 1934. 468 pp. 

Domecq, J.-B.—La littérature fr. au XX s, 
Tours: M. Cattier, 1934. xv + 280 pp. 

Galland, J. S—Ten favorite Fr. stories. 
New York: Crofts, 1935. vii-+ 278 pp. 
$1.10. 

Hazard, Paul.—La crise de la conscience 
européenne (1680-1715). 3 vols. Paris: 
Boivin, 1934. viii + 326 + 316 + 160 pp. 

Heath’s Standard Fr. and Eng. Dictionary, 
ed. J. E. Mausion. Part I, Fr.-Eng. Boston: 
Heath, 1934. xvi + 912 pp. 

Heist, W. — Zur Geschichte des auto- 
biographischen Arbeitromans neuester Zeit 
in Frankreich. Diss. Frankfurt : 1934. 33 pp. 

Le Flamanc, A.—Les Utopies prérévolution- 
naires et la philosophie du XVIII¢s. Paris: 
Vrin, 1934. 178 pp. Fr. 20. 

Letalle, A—Comment on traite la langue 
fr. Paris: Jouve, 1934. 133 pp. 

Lochore, R. A.—Hist. of the idea of 
civilization in Fr. (1830-70). Bonn: Réhr- 
scheid, 1935. 245 pp. 


Maupassant.—Trente contes et nouvelles, 
ed. A. J. Barthold. New York: Harper, 
1935. x -+ 294 pp. 


Max, H. — Die Satire in der franz: 
Publistik. Munich: 1934. 154 pp. 


Miiller, W. — Georges de Porto-Riche. 
Paris: Vrin, 1934. 223 pp. 


Nostrand, H. L.—Le théftre antique et 4 
Vantique en Fr. de 1840 a 1900. Paris: 
Droz, 1934. 331 pp. 


Promier, E.—La vie et l’euvre de Fr. de 
Curel. Geneva diss. Paris: Nouv. Rev. 
crit., 1934. 279 pp. 


Renan, E.—Priére sur l’Acropole, ed. E. 
Vinaver and T. B. L. Webster. Manchester: 
Manchester Univ. Press, 1934. 45 pp. 

Richter, Elise—Chronologische Phonetik 
des Franzésischen bis zum Ende des 8. Jh. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1934. xvi + 290 pp. M. 28. 
(Beihefte zur ZRPh., 82.) 

Ronsard.— Cuvres complétes, éd. Lau- 
monier. VII. Paris: Droz, 1934. xxix + 
351 pp. (Soe. des t. fr. m.) 

Sand, George.—Indiana, ed. H. H. Thorn- 
ton. New York: Scribner’s, 1935. xxviii 
+ 325 pp. $1.00. 

Tillmann, E. E.—Melchior de Vogiié. Diss. 
Bonn: 1934. viii + 93 pp. 


Tristan l’Hermite.—Le Parasite, éd. J. 


Madeleine. Paris: Droz, 1934. xxiv + 155 
pp. Fr. 20. (Soc. des t. fr. m.) 


Vordemann, E.— Quellenstudien zu dem 
Roman “Le voyage des princes fortunez ” 
von Béroalde de Verville. Diss. Géttingen: 
1933. viii + 122 pp. 

Winkler, E. G—Moderne franz: Klassiker- 
auffiihrungen auf Pariser Biihnen. Diss. 
Munich: 1933. 52 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Alfieri, Vittorio. — Saul. Tragedia in 
cinque atti. Torino: Soc. editr. internazio- 
nale, 1934. 62 pp. L. 2.50. 

Saul. Filippo. Tragedie. 
Sonzogno, 1933. 97 pp. L. 1.20. 
teca universale, n. 9.) 


Alighieri, Dante.— Here Beginneth the 
Comedy of —, Florentine by birth, but not 
in conduct. American translation by L. 
How. Part I: Hell. New York: The Har- 
bor Press, 1934. 134 pp. $2.50. 

— La Divina Commedia. Col. commento 
di C. Grabher. Vol. I: Inferno. Firenze: 
La nuova Italia, 1934. xii + 436 pp. L. 10. 
(Classici italiani.) 

Aosta intellettuale. Caricature e dati 
biografici. Cuneo: G. Franchino, 1933. 23 pp. 


Arata, Alda—wNiccold da Correggio nella 
vita letteraria e politica del tempo suo, 
1450-1508. Con parole d’introduzione di A. 
Galletti. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1934. 219 

L. 12. 

Ariosto, Lodovico. L’Ottava d’oro. La 
vita e Vopera di —. Letture tenute in 
Ferrara per il quarto centenario dalla morte 
del poeta. Milano-Verona: A. Mondadori, 
1933. 921 pp. L. 32. 


L’Orlando furioso. Testo integrale 
con l’aggiunta della volgarizzazione in prosa 
di M. Guarnieri. Firenze: G. Nerbini, 1933. 
4to., 643 pp. L. 35. 


Orlando furioso. 
note di A. Marenduzzo. 
lardi, 1933. 1141 pp. 

Satire. Commentate a cura di A. 
Marenduzzo. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1933. 
135 pp. 


Avenati, C. A—La rivoluzione italiana da 
Vittorio Alfieri a Benito Mussolini. Torino, 
Chieri: Tip. M. Ghirardi, 1934. 497 pp. 
L. 30. (Biblioteca della Societa storica 
subalpina fondata da F. Gabotto, CXLIV.) 


Baldini, M.—La genesi del “Saul” di 
Vittorio Alfieri. Saggio ecritico. Firenze: 
F. Le Monnier, 1934. xv + 223 pp. L. 12. 


Baldissera, G.—Cittadini illustri e bene- 
meriti di Tarcento. Medaglioni tratti da 
memorie locali e da notizie sparse nella 
letteratura. Cremona: Tip. G. Toro, 1933. 
125 pp. (Per le nozze Fedrigo-Perissutti- 
Masini.) 


Milano: 
( Biblio- 


Con prefazione e 
Milano: A. Val- 
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Barone, C.—Nel cinquantenario di Fran- 
eesco De Sanctis. Commemorazione alla 
Societa operaia. Avellino: Tip. Pergola, 
1934. 23 pp. 


Barucchi, L. T.—Il greco in Italia. Vo- 
cabolario delle parole greche nella lingua e 
nei dialetti italici. Pubblicato per cura di 
C. Serono. Roma: Tip. Consorzio nazionale, 
1934. vi-+ 600 pp. L. 35. 

Battisti, C.— Polemiea etrusca. Firenze: 
F. Le Monnier, 1934. vii+ 129 pp. L. 8. 
(Bibliotechina del “ Saggiatore,” 4.) 

Benedetti, Natalia—La formazione della 
poesia pascoliana. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 
1934. 57 pp. L. 8. (Studi di lettere, 
storia e filosofia pubblicati dalla r. Scuola 
normale superiore di Pisa, I.) 


Berardi, Maria.—Saggio di vocabolario 
dialettale. Melfi: Tip. del Secolo, 1933. 
53 pp. 

Bertinetti, G—Arturo Foa: una teoria ed 
un poeta. Torino: G. Chiantore, 1934. 92 
pp. L. 5. 


Bertini, G. M.—Influencia de algunos 
renacentistas italianos en el pensamiento de 
Francisco De Vitoria. Conferencias. Sala- 
manca: Universidad de Salamanca, 1933. 
54 pp. 

Bibliografia critica della moderna lette- 
ratura infantile. Vol. I. Firenze: Schedario 
critico consultivo della letteratura infantile, 
1934. viii+127 pp. L. 10. 


Bon, F. A.—Ludro e la sua gran giornata. 
Celebre commedia briosa in tre atti di stile 
goldoniano. Adattamento per il teatro ma- 
schile di V. Boni. Con prefazione, note 
storiche e guida per la messa in scena. 
Vicenza: G. Galla, 1934. 128 pp. L. 3. 
(Teatro educativo morale maschile, n. 174.) 


Borotti, F.— Piacentini illustri e bene- 
meriti del nostro tempo. Profili raccolti 
da —. Piacenza: F. Borotti, 1933. 4to., 
80 pp. 

Bosticca, G. B.—Del veltro allegorico at- 
traverso il Poema Sacro. Vol. II. Pescia: 
Tip. G. Franchi, 1933. 133 pp. 


Broggi, A.— Toponomastica di Siracusa. 
A cura dell’Azienda autonoma per la 
stazione di turismo. Siracusa: Ediz. 
paesane, 1933. 22 pp. 


Bruscalupi, Cesarina. — Rosello Roselli 
poeta aretino: sec. XIV-XV. Tesi di laurea. 
Firenze: Tip. Chiari, 1934. 4to., 74 pp. 


Caizzi, F.—Di alcuni orizzonti della lette- 
ratura italiana. Lucera: Tip. T. Pesce, 
1933. 32 pp. 

Campagnoli, A.— Vercelli intellettuale. 
Cuneo: Tip. G. Franchino, 1934. 200 pp. 


Caprotti, Milena—Cause e sviluppo del 
pessimismo leopardiano. Soresina: Tip. 
Mariani, 1933. 50 pp. 


xxXV 


Carafa Capece-Latro, Enrichetta.—Storia 
di una casa di campagna. La villa delle 
ginestre e G. Leopardi. Bari: G. Laterza e 
figli, 1934. 39 pp. L. 5. 

Carli, P., e Sainati, A—La letteratura 
italiana dalle origini ai nostri giorni. 
Manuale per gli istituti tecnici di ogni tipo. 
Vol. I. Dalle origini alla fine del trecento. 
Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1934. vi + 318 pp. 
L. 12. 

Casati, G. — Dizionario degli scrittori 
d'Italia. Dalle origini fino ai viventi. Voll. 
I-III. Milano: R. Ghirlanda, 1934. 3 vols., 
xi + 274, 318, 301 pp. L. 25 each volume. 

Cavazzani-Sentieri, Aida.—Ugo Foscolo e 
i primordi del risorgimento nazionale. Mo- 
dena: Soc. tip. modenese, 1934. ix + 182 
pp. L. 15. (Collezione storica del Risorgi- 
mento italiano, fondata da G. Canevazzi, 
diretta da A. Solmi, IX, serie I.) 

Cioni, R.—Fiorin di campo! Stornelli e 
rispetti per ogni giorno dell’anno raccolti e 
annotati da —. Firenze: Giannini, 1934. 
195 pp. 

Coffari, Elda.— Bonagiunta Orbicciani. 
Studio critico. Palermo: F.1li Corselli, 1934. 
139 pp. 

Costanzi, 0.— suicidio nel pensiero di 
Giacomo Leopardi. Aquila: Tip. Vecchioni, 


1934. 16 pp. 
Cutolo, A.—L’Universita di Napoli. Ve- 
rona: Tip. A. Mondadori, 1933. 117 pp. 


Dazzi, M.—Leonardo Giustinian, poeta 
popolare d’amore. Con una scelta di sue 


poesie. Bari: G. Laterza, 1934. 183 pp. 
L. 12. (Biblioteca di cultura moderna, 
n. 255.) 


Del Fante, A—Renato Serra. Monografia 


biocritica. Bologna: C. Galleri, 1934. 97 
pp. L. 5. 
De Marco, Lidia. — Giovanni Pascoli. 


Myricae. Primi poemetti. Poemi conviviali. 
Canti di Castelvecchio. Ascoli Piceno: G. 
Cesari, 1934. 46 pp. 

De Sanctis, F.—La giovinezza. Fram- 
mento avtobiografico. Nuova edizione intera- 
mente rifatta ed annotata a cura di N. 
Cortese. Napoli: A. Morano, 1933. vi+ 
298 pp. L. 12. 

Di Giovanni, A.—La vita e l’opera di 
Giovanni Meli. Introduzione di G. Lippa- 
rini. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1934. vii + 
263 pp. L. 15. 

Di Paola, Clara.—La poesia di Domenico 
Gnoli. Catania: Tip. Sorace e Siracusa, 
1934. 247 pp. L. 8. 

Dizionario topografico di Roma. Roma: 
Tip. F. Centenari, 1933. 555 pp. L. 6. 
(Governatorato di Roma, IV ripartizione.) 

Edler, Florence.— Glossary of Mediaeval 
Terms of Business. Italian series, 1200- 
1600. Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval 
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Academy of America, 1934. 
$6.00. 


Falco, M.— Piccolo mondo manzoniano. 
Pescara; “ Tempo nostro,” 1933. 99 pp. L. 6. 


Flury Nencini, Bianca,— Lettera di S. 
Caterina da Siena “al priore e ai fratelli 
della Compagnia della discipliaa della Ver- 
gine Maria dell’ospedale di Siena ” letta il 
4 gennaio 1933-XI nella casa della Santa in 
Fontebranda, da —. Siena: Tip. S. Ber- 
nardino, 1933. 27 pp. (Biblioteca di “ Studi 
Cateriniani,” III.) 


Foffa, 0.—Toponomastica e note storiche 
di Villachiara, Villagana, Motella e stemma 
del comune di Villachiara. Brescia: Tip. 
F. Apollonio e C., 1933. 4to., 70 pp. 


Fontanesi, Giuseppina.—I] problema del- 
amore nell’opera di Leone Ebreo. Pre- 
fazione di R. Mondolfo. Venezia: Libreria 
emiliana editr., 1934. viii+ 185 pp. L. 10. 

Franci, Anita. — Saggi critici. Faenza: 
Soe. tip. faentina, 1934. 39 pp. 

Fumagalli, Giuseppina.—Unita fantastica 
dell’Orlando furioso. Messina-Milano: G. 
Principato, 1934. 171 pp. L. 8. 


Ghigi, G—In memoria di Enrico Corradini. 
Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1934. 26 pp. L.3. 

Giacco, A—La Divina Commedia. Vita di 
Dante e le sue opere. Breve sintesi del 
poema ed esposizione analitica di ciascun 
canto. Inferno. Napoli: L. Loffredo, 1934. 
90 pp. L. 3.80. 

Giangiacomi, P.—Guida spirituale di An- 
cona. La Biblioteca e l’Archivio storico. 
Biblioteche e archivi privati in Ancona. Le 
accademie dal 1590. L’arte della stampa 
dal 1512. Il giornalismo del secolo XVIII. 
Cenni biografici di scrittori anconitani. 
Bibliografia anconitana. Ancona: Tip. Arte 
della stampa, 1932. 598 pp. L. 30. 


Giordano, A.— Almanacco degli scrittori 
nostri di oggi e di domani, 1934-XII. A 
cura di —. S. Giuseppe Vesuviano: “I 
quaderni di Athena,” 1934. 315 pp. L. 12.50. 

Giusti, Giuseppe.— Vita scritta da lui 
medesimo, raccolta e pubblicata da G. Biagi. 
Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1934. vii + 158 pp. 
L. 4. 


Goggius.— Raccolta completa delle lodi 
sacre sardo-logudorese-campidanese. Corretta 
sulla scorta di numerosi manoscritti e 
stampe e ordinata secondo la disposizione 
del Messale Romano, da G. Sechi. Fascicolo 
secondo. Oristano: Tip. S. Pascuttini e C., 
1934. viii + 97-422 pp. L. 7.50. : 

Goldoni, Carlo.—I] burbero benefico. Com- 
media in tre atti. Introduzione e com- 
mento di O. Castellino. Torino: Soc. editr. 
internazionale, 1934. 79 pp. L. 3. (Scrit- 


xx -+ 430 pp. 


tori italiani commentati per le scuole.) 


La locandiera. Commedia in tre atti. 
Palermo: 8S. Andd 


A cura di F. Landogna. 
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e figli, 1933. 
liani, n. 3.) 
Le smanie per la villeggiatura. Com- 
media in tre atti. Torino: Soc. editr. inter- 
nazionale, 1933. 79 pp. L. 2.50. 


Groffini, Samuele, pensatore: suoi ultimi 
seritti. Della morale. Aforismi politici. 
Sulla pace universale. Della letteratura 
amena. A cura di C. Cetti. Como: “Il 
ginepro,” 1933. 147 pp. L. 3. (Collana di 
filosofia, n. 5.) 


Guerrieri Failla, F.—Poesie patriottiche, 
1860-1900. Con prefazione di A. Cucco. 
Edizione postuma curata da Michelangelo U. 
Collotti. Palermo: F.lli Vena, 1934. xxiii 
+95 pp. 

Guglielmi, F.—Dante e lo sport intellettu- 
ale. Genova-San Pier d’Arena: Tip. D. 
Bosco, 1934. 79 pp. 


Leopardi, Giacomo.—Canti scelti. Con 
introduzione e commento di F. Biondolillo. 
Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1933. 115 pp. L. 5. 
(Classici italiani commentati.) 


Dall’epistolario. Scelta con prefa- 
zione e note di B. Cestaro. Torino: G. B. 
Paravia e C., 1933. xvi+ 211 pp. L. 7.25. 
(Biblioteca di classici italiani.) 


Maisano, Caterina.— Il frammento della 
“ Fe’ lial.” Lamento della sposa padovana. 
Palermo: Tip. F.lli Corselli, 1934. 79 pp. 


Manzoni, Alessandro.—Adelchi. Tragedia 
in cinque atti. Con introduzione e note di 
O. Castellino. Torino: Soc. editr. inter- 
nazionale, 1934. 167 pp. L. 5. (Scrittori 
italiani commentati per le scuole.) 

Marpicati, A—L’Accademia d’Italia. Mi- 
lano-Verona: A. Mondadori, 1934. 91 pp. 
L. 3. (Panorami di vita fascista, XIV.) 

Massari, G.— Uomini di destra: Rossi, 
Berchet, Gioberti, Balbo, Siccardi, D’Azeglio, 
Poerio, Ricasoli, Lanza. Con prefazione di 
A. Luzio. A cura di G. Infante. Bari: 
G. Laterza e figli, 1934. 175 pp. L. 12. 
(Biblioteca di cultura moderna, n. 254.) 


Mazzini, Giuseppe. — Pagine storiche e 
politiche. Scelte e annotate da F. Barbieri. 
Torino: Soc. editr. internazionale, 1934. 114 
pp. L. 6. (Scrittori italiani commentati 
per le scuole.) 


Metastasio, Pietro.—Attilio Regolo. Con 
introduzione, commenti, note e appendice 
di E. Allodoli. Palermo: R. Sandron, 1933. 
95 pp. L. 3. (Collezione classici italiani.) 


Momigliano, A.—Dalle origini al novecento. 
Antologia della letteratura italiana, ad uso 
degli istituti d’istruzione tecnica. Vol. I. 
Messina-Milano: G. Principato, 1934. 467 
pp. L. 12. 


Napoli, F.—Folklore di Mazara. Feste, 
tradizioni e leggende religiose. Mazara: 
Tip. “Grillo,” 1934. 41 pp. 


180 pp. L. 4. (Scerittori ita- 
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Napolitano, G.— Oratori su lo schermo. 
Lanciano: G. Carabba, 1934. 145 pp. L. 7. 


Olivieri, D.— Aggiunte al dizionario di 
toponomastica lombarda. Serie seconda. 
Milano: Tip. San Giuseppe, 1933. 28 pp. 

Orlando, M.— Raccorciature di nomi e 
cognomi. Studio fonetico comparativo. Pisa: 
Tip. F. Simoncini, 1933. 125 pp. (Repr. 
fr. “ L’Italia dialettale,” VIII-IX.) 


Pancrazi, P.—Scrittori italiani del nove- 
cento. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1934. vii 
+ 335 pp. L. 20. (Biblioteca di cultura 
moderna, n. 256.) 


Paravizzini, A—Amore ed eroismo nella 
poesia del “Furioso.” Saggio critico. 
Polistena: Tip. degli Orfanelli, 1934. 30 pp. 
L. 3. 

Pavoni, Erina.—Dante ne la figurazione 
del “ Purgatorio.” Conferenza. Tolentino: 
Tip. “ F. Filelfo,” 1934. 29 pp. 

Pellicano, G.—La Vergine Cuccia e l’ideale 
umanitario del Parini. Con prefazione di 
A. Borgese. Polistena: Tip. degli Orfanelli, 


1934. vi-+ 36 pp. L. 2. 

Pellico, Silvio.— Francesca da Rimini. 
Introduzione e note di P. Gobbi. Milano: 
C. Signorelli, 1934. 65 pp. L. 1. (Biblio- 


teca di letteratura, n. 315.) 


Pellis, U.— Ai margini della friulanita. 
Discorso. Udine: Soc. filologica Friulana, 
1934. 11 pp. (Repr. fr. “Ce fastu?” IX.) 


Piccoli, R—Poesia e via spirituale. Saggi 
sulla letteratura e la civilti inglese e ameri- 
cana e sui loro rapporti con V’Italia. Bari: 
G. Laterza e figli, 1934. viii + 235 pp. L. 15. 
(Biblioteca di cultura moderna, n. 257.) 


Poletti, Cordula. — Stazio nella Divina 
Commedia. Conferenza letta nella sala di 
Dante in Ravenna il 3 maggio 1931. Ra- 
venna: Soc. tip. edit. Ravennate Mutilati, 
1934. 36 pp. (Lectura Dantis.) 


Poliziano, Angelo.—Le Stanze, l’Orfeo, le 
rime. Passi scelti con introduzione, com- 
menti e appendice di pagine critiche a cura 
di G. Trombadori. Milano: A. Vallardi, 
1933. 109 pp. L. 3. 

Pompeati, A.—I] canto XI del Purgatorio 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1934. 33 pp. L. 3.50. 
(Lectura Dantis.) 

Prezzolini, G.—Vita di Nicold Machiavelli 
fiorentino. Milano-Verona: A. Mondadori, 
1934. 258 pp. L. 12. (“ Le scie ” economiche. } 

Pulci, Luigi, e Franco, Matteo.—II “ libro 
dei sonetti.” A cura di G. Dolei. Roma: 
Albrighi, Segati e C., 1933. 131 pp. L. 10. 
(Biblioteca rara. Testi e documenti di 
letteratura, d’arte e di storia, raccolti da 
A. Pellizzari, serie IV, LX XXII.) 

Raho, M.—Saggio geografico-storico. Il 


nome d’Italia ela Puglia. Minervino Murge: 
1933. 45 pp. 


Rohlfs, G.—Scavi linguistici nella Magna 
Grecia. Con una cartina geografica. Dal 
manoscritto tedesco tradotto da B. Tomma- 
sini. Roma: Collezione meridionale editrice, 
1933. xv + 303 pp. L. 25. (Collezione di 
studi meridionali, diretta da U. Zanotti- 
Bianco, n. 20.) 

Ruggi, L.—Problemi del teatro di prosa. 
Conferenza. Estratto. Bologna: Tip. P. Neri, 
1934. 22 pp. 


Russo, J. L.—Nel paese del sole. Italian 
readings for beginners. Boston: D.C. Heath 
and Co., 1934. xiii + 267 pp. 


Scheuermeier, P.—Wasser- und Weinge- 
fiisse im heutigen Italien. Sachkundliche 
Darstellung auf Grund der Materialien des 
Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siid- 
schweiz. Bern: A. Francke, 1934. 61 pp. 
Fr. 6.80. (Neujahrsblatt der Literarischen 
Gesellschaft Bern, N. F., XII.) 


Schlaepfer, Rita.— Die Ausdrucksformen 
fiir “man” im Italienischen. Ziirich: Gebr. 
Leemann und Co., 1933. 214 pp. (Bern 
Dissertation. ) 


Sofia Cannata, F.— Scrittori in relievo. 
Profili. Vol. I. Taurianova: “ Zibaldone,” 
1934. 165 pp. L. 20. 


Solferini, Amilcare—Scritti vari. 
di G. Drovetti. 
Torino: F. Casanova e C., 1933. 
L. 6. 


Sucato, Maria—La donna nella commedia 
di Carlo Goldoni. Palermo: Tip. La Luce, 
1934. 91 pp. 


Surace, N.— Temi di cultura storico- 
letteraria svolti secondo i programmi uei 
pubblici concorsi. Panorami di letteratura 
italiana. Napoli: Chiurazzi e figli, 1934. 
88 pp. L. 6. 


Tortorici, A.— Letteratura italiana. Par- 
tanna: Tip. N. Gargano, 1934. 43 pp. L. 2. 


Valle, L.—Per una nuova edizione vera- 
mente critica degli Annali di Iacopo d’Oria. 
Osservazioni e correzioni. Genova: Tip. 
Artigianelli, 1933. 60 pp. 

Zibordi, G. — Divulgazioni manzoniane. 
Guida a intendere “I promessi sposi.” Mi- 
lano: Bietti, 1933. 318 pp. L. 10. 


A cura 
Prefazione di S. Vaschetti. 
134 pp. 


SPANISH 


Alcal4 Venceslada, A.—Vocabulario an- 
daluz. Andijar: La Puritana, 1934. vi+ 
406 pp. 10 ptas. 

Armani, C.—Angelo Ganivet e la rinascenza 
spagnola del 98. Napoli: Perrella, 1934. 94 
pp. 8ls. 

Brunstetter, M. R. and C. V. Cusachs.— 
Introduction to Spanish pronunciation and 
diction. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. $0.75. 


Cavanilles, A—Poesias inéditas lefdas en 
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la Academia del Mirto, 1823-1826. Pu- 
blicalas . . . D. Santiago Montoto. Sevilla: 
M. Carmona, 1934. 66 pp. 


Espinosa Cordero, N.—Estudios literarios 
y bibliogrdéficos. Bibliografia ecuatoriana. 
Cuenca, Ecuador: Imp. del colegio “ Benigno 
Malo,” 1934. 


Garcia Rey, V.—Vocabulario del Bierzo. 
Madrid: Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 1934. 
163 pp. 7 ptas. (Archivo de tradiciones 
populares, IV.) 


Guernica, J. de.—Introduccién a la mistica 
franciscana. Concepcién: La Internacional, 
1933. 


Larreta, E.—La gloria de Don Ramiro. 
Ed. conmemorativa. Buenos Aires: Ana- 
conda [1933]. 491 pp. 5 ptas. 


Marasso, A.—Rubén Dario y su creacién 
poética. La Plata: [Facultad de Humani- 
dades], 1934. xxvii+ 410 pp. (Bib. Hu- 
manidades XIII.) 


Marafién, Maeztu, Ingenieros, Azorin y 
Pérez de Ayala.—5 ensayos sobre Don Juan. 
Prél. de A. Castro. Santiago de Chile: 
Nueva época, 1933. 191 pp. 


Ottavi, M.—Carlo Gozzi, imitateur de 
Moreto. “El desdén con el desdén” et 
“ La principessa filosofa.” Paris: Les Presses 
francaises, 1934. 


Rey Soto, A.—La imprenta en Galicia. 
El libro gético. Madrid: E. Maestre, 1934. 
vii + 187 pp. 

Rohlfing, A—Precursores y representantes 
del espfritu espaiiol contemporaneo. Miin- 
ster: Aschendorff, 1934. 114 pp. 

Schwendener, N. and A. Tibbels—Legends 
and dances of old Mexico. New York: 
Barnes, 1934. 116 pp. $2.00. 


Vega, Lope de. — Obras dramiaticas 
escogidas. Tomo II. [Contiene El Perseo, 
La Imperial de Otén y La Nita de Plaia.) 
Edicién . . . por E. Julid Martinez. Ma- 
drid: Hernando, 1934. xlii + 377 pp. 4 ptas. 


PORTUGUESE 


Bell, A. F. G—O humanista Dom Jerénimo 
Osério. Tr. do inglés de A. Alvaro Doria. 
Com uma introdugio de L. de Almeida Braga. 
Coimbra: Imp. da Univ. [1933]. exxiv + 
83 pp. 

Camoes, L. de.—Liricas escogidas. Santiago 
de Compostela: Universidad, 1933. 48 pp. 
(Publ. del Inst. de Est. Portugueses. ) 

Carré Alvarellos, L.—Diccionario Galego- 
Castelin e Vocabulario Castelfin-Galego. 2a 
ed. Corufia: Zincke, 1933. 590 pp. 8 ptas. 


Castro, Rosalia de.— Follas novas. Ma- 
drid: Paéez, 1933. 312 pp. 5 ptas. (Obras 
completas, II.) 


Cidade, H.— Licoes sébre a cultura e a 
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literatura portuguesas. I° volume (Séculos 
XV a XVII). Coimbra: Coimbra Editora, 
1933. viii + 307 pp. 

Dias, E. A—Syntaxe Histérica Portuguesa. 
2a ed. Lisboa: 1933. 

Estanco Louro, F. de.—“‘Os Lusiadas” 
e 0 povo portugués. II: Principios e erfticas. 
Lisboa: S& da Costa, 1934. 87 pp. 

Ferraz de Carvalho, A.—Toponimia de 
Coimbra e arrededores. Coimbra: Imp. da 
Universidad, 1934. 69 pp. 

Jacques, R.—O elemento afro-negro na 
lingua portuguesa. Rio de Janeiro: 1933. 
191 pp. 

Letters of the Court of John III King of 
Portugal, edited by J. D. M. Ford and L. G. 
Moffatt. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1933. xix + 169 pp. 

Miscelanea de estudos em honra de Da 
Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos. Coim- 
bra: Imp. da Univ., 1933. xxiv + 1156 pp. 

Prestage, E.—D. Francisco Manuel de 
Melo. Trad. do inglés por Anténio Alvaro 
Doria. Revista e emendada pelo autor. 
Coimbra: Imp. da Universidade, 1933. xvi 
+ 109 pp. 

Quental, A. de. — Sonetos_ escogidos. 
Santiago de Compostela: Universidad, 1933. 
30 pp. (Publ. del Inst. de Est. Portugueses.) 

Rodrigues Lapa, M.—Licdes de Literatura 
portuguesa. Epoca Medieval. Lisboa: 
Centro de Estudos Filoldgicos, 1934. viii + 
345 pp. 

Silva Gaio, M. da.—Bucolismo. I: Ber- 
nardim Ribeiro. II: Cristévio Falcdo. 
Coimbra: Imp. da Univ., 1932-33. 192 y 
173 pp. 

Sonetos portugueses (97).—Seleccionados 
y traducidos por. J. M. de Cossfo. Santiago: 
Universidad, 1933. 183 pp. (Publicaciones 
del Instituto de Estudios Portugueses. ) 

Vicente, Gil—Obras de Devacam. Ano- 
tadas por Marques Braga. Coimbra: Imp. 
da Universidade, 1933. Ixxxiv + 506 pp. 


PROVENCAL 


Brunel, Clovis. — Bibliog. des manuscrits 
littéraires en ancien provengal. Paris: Droz, 
1935. xvii + 147 pp. 

Dyggue, H. P.— Onomastique des trou- 
véres. 254 pp. (Annales Acad. scientiarium 
fennicae, XXX, 1.) 


GENERAL 


Blancké, W. W.— General principles of 
language. Boston: Heath, 1935. xiv + 


459 pp. $1.60. 
Pillionnel, J.-H.—Les tragiques de l’aprés- 
Paris: Messein, 1935. 


guerre (1918-32). 
150 pp. 
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PRIMITIVISM AND THE IDA OF PROGRESS 


IN ENGLISH POPULAR LITERATURE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


(Contributions to the History of Primitivism) 
By LOIS WHITNEY 


Plentiful as the materials have ‘been, this study is not designed as a compendium 
of all the popular literature illustrative of primitivism and progressivism of the 
‘iod covered. Many pertinent documents have been omitted because they have 
adequately treated elsewhere, and other: material because it is in process of 
being studied by other scholars. The author has selected from the available. ma- 
terial popular documents that are as fresh but at the same time as thoroughly 
representative as possible, and that tell as clearly as any the story of the gradual - 
degeneration and confusion of these two ideologies. To get a proper perspective 
on the popular literature, Dr, Whitney has analyzed the net-work of background 
ideas of primitivism in Chapter I, and of the idea of progress in Chapters V and 
VI. She has tried to determine what aspects of the various schools of thought of 
the century lent themselves to the fotmer point of view and what to the latter, and 
what were the probable sources of confusion between the two ways of thinking. 


_ 364 pages, 8vo, cloth, $2.75 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS - BALTIMORE 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 
WELLIAM FROUDE, F.R. S. 


d Correspondence 


By GORDON HUNTINGTON HARPER 


For nearly fifty years: John Henry Newman and his intimate friend, 
William Froude, a distinguished scientist of the nineteenth century, discussed 
by correspondence the grounds for religious belief. Newman continually 
papas for Froude’s penetrating but kindly criticism considerations which 

e hoped might be wrought into a conclusive argument for belief in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and Froude in return pointed out what he considered 
to be the scientific objections to them. 

Newman hoped that his letters would win over Froude to Catholicism, but 
although Mrs. Froude and her children were converted, Froude remained 
unshaken in his scepticism; The correspondence, almost none of which has 
been printed before, with the Introduction and running comment, gives a 
new and intimate view of the English Cardinal’s relations with the Froude 
family and of his endeavor to solve the greatest problem of his time, the 
: Clash of religion and science. 230. pages, 8u0, cloth, $2.00 . 
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The | 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHER’S 


Handbook 


By THOMAS EDWARD OLIVER 


University of Illinois 


A unique reference book cf over 700 pages conveniently arranged to 
serve as a guide on the linguistic, cultural, and informational phases of 
language teaching and study, on educational opportunities, travel, etc. 
Contains every conceivable item of information that might be of service 
to teachers of French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and the 
Scandinavian languages. 


Indispensable to all modern foreign language teachers, 
advanced students, and librarians 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New YorK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


Outstanding Period Anthologies for Advanced French Classes 


Cons: ANTHOLOGIE LITTERAIRE DE LA RENAISSANCE FRANCAISE 
“ This is certainly an excellent text, admirable for its method and for the 
selections chosen. Miss Esther C. Cary, Connecticut College 


SCHINZ: SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH READINGS 


“The Schinz 17th century book is admirably fitted for an introductory 
survey for third year work.” 


Professor W. I. Crowley, Lincoln Memorial University 


SCHINZ: EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH READINGS 
A standard work, adopted in more than a hundred institutions. 


SCHINZ: NINETEENTH CENTURY FRENCH READINGS 


‘My impression of this compendious collection of finely annotated 19th 
century material is extremely favorable. . . . The material is exceedingly 
well chosen and the extracts sufficiently long to leave definite impressions.” 


Professor Harry Kurz, University of Nebraska 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


1 PaRK AVENUE New YorkK 
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